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Lower view shows 
wet end of machine 
View at left shows 
view from winder 
end 
Lower view shows 
Beloit Automatic 
unloading winder 
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Beloit 
High-Speed 
Cylinder Board Machine 


ae Beloit Cylinder Board Machine is known to lowering of calender rolls quickly and easily. 
the trade as a high-quality, high-speed, high-pro- The changing of felts is accomplished more quickly 


duction machine. The great savings in power on this ; rs gl 
machine are due to more efficient bearings. Added to ~ ie re oa Sep Beg Pap ir hyper adas Gevinte 
this saving is the very definite power saving possible 92, ig *e 

with the Beloit patented, oilless and self-balancing The Beloit Cylinder Board Machine incorporates pro- 


gressive Beloit engineering principles that have won 


dryer fittings. s 
for it great favor among board manufacturers. 


Equipped with simple electric hoists for the raising and 
The BELOIT way is the MODERN way. 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U. S. A. 
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American 
Barking Drums 
in the 
Kenora Paper Mills 


two sections, the load of each 
being evenly divided over four 
supporting chains as in the 
10’ x 30’ drums. Each drum 
section is geared te « main 
drive shaft, pulley driven by a 
125 H. P. motor. 


FOR ECONOMY IN THE WOOD ROOM 


Drums have a bigger capacity than 

any other make of the same size be- 
cause of the greater efficiency of the U- 
Bars and the higher speed of operation, 
Maintenance cost is lower, due to the chain 
suspension which distributes the load evenly 
over 306 supporting points—and due to the 
spring take-ups or shock absorbers. Com- 
pare this with the trunnion drum which has 
only 24 supporting points! It is also easy 
to understand the reason for this economy 
when the details of construction are con- 
sidered: 

The drum shells are built of 44 special 
hot-rolled U-Bars riveted to heavy ship 
channe) rings with a minimum of six 7%" 
rivets to a joint. Four tires of high carbon 
steel run in the carrying chains—two in the 
guide rolls. Each tire is bolted between a 


T drums 12’ x 45’ American Barking 


Each carrying chain, consisting of 6”-P 
bushed links of special design, runs over 
two case-hardened idlers. The idlers on one 
side run in bearings supported in spring 
take-ups, which automatically counteract 
the slack in the chains and act as shock 
absorbers. Similar chains, engaging sprock- 
et rings around the middle of the drum 
sections and around the overhead drive 
sprockets, compose the Positive Drive. 

The drums are submerged in a semi-cy- 
lindrical water tank, thus adapted to bark- 
ing wood as well as washing it. Bark drops 
between U-Bars into tanks and is cast into 
refuse conveyors by scrapers on outside of 
drums. If dry barking is desired, a hopper 
and conveyor take the place of the tank. 

We have built over 300 of these drums. 
The constant satisfactory service testifies to 
their superiority. We welcome your inves- 


pair of channel rings. tigation. No obligation. 


FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, Inc. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Barking Drum Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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The Montague Screen 


Patent applied for. 


Note these good points:- 


Utmost simplicity of design, rotor the only 
moving part, built either right or left hand, 
economical in first cost, low in maintenance 
cost and power consumption, large capacity 
of high and uniform quality of screened 
stock, low percentage of rejections and re- 
jections well washed. 
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Typical installation replacing twenty 10-plate 
flat screens. 
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The Montague Machine Co. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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$ 60.00 to $ 100.00 
Saved on every 
1000 tons of coal 


No matter what coal burning efficiency you obtain 
in your boiler plant, you cannot derive the maxi- 
mum economy from -that efficiency, if you are 
handicapped by ash handling equipment that is 
expensive in manpower, unreliable, unsafe and high 
in maintenance cost. By replacing your antiquated 
apparatus with a modern Hydrojet System you can 
reduce your net cost of producing power $60.00 to 
$100.00 on every thousand tons of coal you burn. 
Steel Mills, Oil Refineries, Sugar Refineries, Paper 
Mills, Chemical Plants, Central Stations, Gas 
Works, Water Works, etc., totalling over a million 
boiler horsepower daily remove their ashes with a 
Hydrojet. Of these 40% pump their ashes dis- 
tances up to %4 mile to point of final disposal. 

In the average installation, the Hydrojet System will 


pay for itself in less than two or three years. Why 
not investigate? 
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Paper Production Increases In First Quarter 


According to Reports From Identical Mills Submitted to the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation the Production of Paper for the First Three Months of the Year was 1,700,290 Tons 
as Compared With 1,681,372 Tons for the Same Period in 1927—Pulp Produc- 
tion Was 636,177 Tons as Compared With 656,891 in 1927 


Total production of paper for the first quarter of 1928 was ap- 
proximately 1 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 
last year, according to identical mill reports to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association from members and cooperating or- 
ganizations. The three months total for 1928 was 1,700,290 tons 
as compared with 1,681,372 tons for the same period in 1927. 


Total paper production for March was 599,291 tons as com- 
pared with the corrected figure for February of 550,353 tons. 
Total paper stocks on hand at the end of March were 256,384 tons 
as compared with 248,822 tons in February, an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

Total wood pulp production for the first quarter of 1928 was 
637,177 tons as compared with 656,891 tons for the same period in 
1927, a decrease of 3 per cent. 

March production was 222,693 tons as compared with 204,365 
tons in February. This represents a 1 per cent increase over Feb- 
ruary and a 7 per cent decrease as compared with March, 1927. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1928 
Stocks on Hand 
Shipments End of Month 


Grade Production 


. Tons ons Tons 
RD Fs cb ches hasexeaaccve 119,932 113,752 34,638 
I eae Sted Sk oe Be hb ate 102,217 100,598 47,948 
Paperboard ONE Ly 214,688 216,978 36,464 
Ee cui ca ee bite bins s 58,296 55,129 52,823 

, See ee 13,989 14,142 10,363 
a Se ee 34,961 35,811 41,179 
RNa 5 eden nek.s tesa sa0as 13,821 13,548 11,568 
Hanging ... EPaR ees se eB agas 2000 6,736 6,605 2,537 
Felts and Building ............ 9,125 9,531 2,168 
ME SMR oi pac Saks ave bees 25,526 24,837 16,696 
Total—Al Grades—March....... 599,291 590,751 256,384 

February....... 550,353 547,644 248,822 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN 
IDENTICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1928 
Stocks on Hand 


Grade Production Used Shipped End of Month 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Ground Wood Pulp........ 93,391 91,407 2,749 100,873 
Sulphite News Grade...... 39,995 37,824 2,412 10,505 
Sulphite ee, eee 26,757 23,788 3,333 2,939 
ulphite Easy Bleaching.... 3,883 3,756 230 1,895 
Sulphite Mitscherlich ...... 6,727 5,845 695 1,307 
Sulphate Pulp .........++. 26,049 20,849 5,031 5,291 
7 ES Eee eee 25,828 16,698 9,187 4,386 
Pulp—Other Grades ...... 63 16 47 141 
Total—All_ Grades—March. .222,693 200,183 23,864 127,337 
February. .204,365 184,514 20,704 128,433 


Taggart Oswego Mill Starts 


Osweco, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—The paper making department 01 
the new Taggart Oswego Paper and Bag Company is now oper- 
atin on a 24 hour daily basis. According to Roy Shaver, design- 


ing engineer of the plant, operations got under way without a 
hitch. The 168 inch high speed Fourdrinier machine, he said, 
began production in a manner pleasing to the force at work for 
months installing the paper machine and auxiliary equipment. 
This includes 14 beaters, one shredder, stock chests, pumps, and 
other necessary equipment. 

The paper machine has a capacity of 100 tons of Kraft paper 
daily which will go into production of Taggart multiwall paper 
bags. The bag factory has been running for several months with 
the kraft paper coming from the other plants of the St. Regis 
Paper Company. 

The new paper machine was constructed by the Bagley & Sewall 
Company of Watertown and has 47 driers in the dryer section. 
The paper making department will employ 75 workers and will 
use three eight hour shifts. With all departments of the new 
plant in operation it is said that there is on hand a large amount 
of orders for cement bags. 


John R. Draper Buys Saxer Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartHaceE, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—John R. Draper, who has been 
prominently identified with paper manufacturing in Northern New 
York for years, has purchased the mill of the Saxer Paper Mills, 
at Skaneateles Falls, and has already taken possession. Mr. Draper 
is a practical paper mill man and will direct the operation of the 
newly acquired plant which is said to be one of the leading paper 
mills in Central New York, doing an extensive business. 

Mr. Draper was one of the organizers of the Carthage Pulp and 
Paper Board Company and served as vice president and general 
manager for a period. He left the Carthage concern in 1927 and 
became associated with the A. D. Little Company as manager of 
the branch mill at Windsor Locks, Conn. After serving a year 
in this position he resigned on May 1 to take over the mill at 
Skaneateles Falls. 


To Make Paper From Peat 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Apr.Leton, Wis., May 14, 1928—Establishment of a plant at 
Packwaukee, Wis., to manufacture paper out of peat is planned 
by the Roth-Grahn Company, which was organized recently. The 
company will use a process discovered by Charles C. Roth with 
the hope of turning out a satisfactory paper for the market. 
William Grahn, of Westfield, Wis., is president of the company, 
O. E. Heubner, of Portage, Wis., is vice president, and W. L. 
Wohlfert, of Oxford, Wis., secretary-treasurer. 
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News Print Industry Over-Expanding in Canada 


Projected Establishment of New Ventures and Increasing Capacity of Existing Plants Cause; 
Considerable Uneasiness In Some Quarters—New Nova Scotia Mill at Liverpool to be 
Erected Under Supervision and Direction of George F. Hardy, Its Designer 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] " t 
MonrTREAL, Que., May 14, 1928—Despite revelations regarding 


the alleged defeat of an attempt by the Hearst organization to 
cut the price of news print, there is considerable uneasiness in the 
news print industry in regard to the over expansion of Canadian 
mills and the persistency with which projects for the establish- 
ment of new mills are springing up. There have been many 
guarded warnings on the part of security firms regarding the 
dubious outlook, and this week the firm of O’Brien & Williams, 
one of the most prominent members of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change, issued the following statement in their market bulletin: 

“Among the daily newspapers it is noticed that the Montreal 
Star has, of late, begun to tell the facts about the news print 
situation. News print over a period has fallen from $75 to $59 
a ton, and production has fallen from 100 to under 80 per cent. 
The majority of the papers have for a long period steadily ignored 
this revolutionary change, on the principle, we think, that the 
truth, unless it is bullish, is not popular in the stock market. It 
is our opinion that the truth will hurt nobody. News print is 
Canada’s greatest industry and it has brought much prosperity to 
the country. Fundamentally, the industry is impregnable and 
nobody doubts that in the course of time the present illness will 
be corrected.” 

Meanwhile much is being made here of the announcement that, 
due to the intervention of the Canadian News Print Company, 
which controls the sales of many of the leading news print mills, 
protracted negotiations between the Hearst organization and an 
organization entitled Canadian Paper Sales Company for a con- 
tract under which news print would be supplied at a cut of $5 
a ton, have been broken off. It is said that W. N. Hurlbut, 
former president of the Canadian News Print Company, had ne- 
gotiated the deal, and it is further said that, commencing with 
the New Year, news print was actually supplied to the Hearst 
organization at a discount of $5, this news print being called “spot 
tonnage.” Thé arrangement, according to the new president of 
the Canadian News Print Company, Henry A. Wise, has now been 
canceled. 

The question now is, can the situation be kept in hand, or will 
the Hearst organization link up with independent companies and 
obtain their objective? The Financial Post holds that news print 
executives are now in a position to strengthen their industry, but 
it adds: “The news print price situation, for all that, is on very 
thin ice. Although negotiations have been broken off, and Hearst 
has lost 250,000 tons a year of cheap paper, he has still to get a 
great deal of news print from somewhere. It will not take him 
long to exhaust the supplies of the so-called independents. Un- 
doubtedly he will dangle tempting offers before Canadian mills, 
tempting because insuring capacity production, even if a small 
price. However, if any companies do break away from the Ca- 
nadian group—and the possibility is not a remote one—there is 
no doubt that the contingency will be handled intelligently. There 
is no more outstanding group of men than the heads of the 
Canadian news print industry, and as a group they may be de- 
pended upon to keep their heads, if the situation gets out of hand.” 


More Big Mills Under Way 

Meanwhile current news indicates that there is no let-up in the 
expansion of news print production. During the week, for in- 
stance, the following announcements have been made: The St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills will increase their capacity during the cur- 
rent year from 90,000 to 135,000 tons of news print per annum, 


with a further increase in 1929 to 180,000 tons; I. W. Killam, 
of Montreal, has definitely chosen Liverpool, N. S., as the site {or 
a news print mill, which by the end of next year will be pro. 
ducing 250 tons of news print per day; the new news print ma. 
chine of the Bathurst Company has arrived at the company’s 
plant, and is ready for installation; the new plant of the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company at Kapuskasing will be produc. 
ing news print immediately, rising to 550 tons of news print per 
day during the present year; the McLaren lumber and timber jp- 
terests at Buckingham, Que., will erect a 200-ton news print mill. 
which is later to be increased to a capacity of 500 tons per day, 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills 

The St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., which it is announced will 
double their capacity, has been reorganized, A partial list of the 
The old company has been taken 
over by a new organization called the St. Lawrence Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd. Noah A. Timmins, president of the old company, be- 
comes chairman of the board of the new. 


new board is now made public. 


Mr. Timmins, as is 
well known, is president of Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd.; director of Noranda Mines, Ltd., and prominently associated 
with a large number of mining, industrial and financial develop- 
ments. President of the new company will be Ernest Rossiter, 
who was gencral manager of the old company, and has become 
one of the leading news print executives on this continent. Be- 
sides representatives of the banking syndicate there will be asso- 
ciated on the new board Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., president 
ot the Bank of Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd., ete.; E. R. Wood, vice-president of the Canadian Bank oi 
Commerce, and vice-president of Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company; Lt.-Col. Herbert Molson, C.M.G., M.C., presi- 
dent of Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., director of the Bank of Montreal, 
etc.; F. E. Meredith, K.C., director of the Bank of Montreal; 
A. K. Cameron, director of 


Montreal, president of 


the Eastern Trust Company, ani 
W. M. Chadbourne, chairman of the board of directors of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Company. 
The Nova Scotia Paper Mills 

The choice of Liverpool, N. S., as the site of I. W. Killam’s 
news print mill after investigation by 
George F. engineer. Mr. Hardy 
will design the mill, and it will be erected and equipped under his 
direction and supervision. 


was definitely decided 
Hardy, consulting paper mill 


The contract calls for a mill of from 
200 to 250 tons capacity, to be ready for production by December, 
1929. There will be a large power development on the Mersey 
River in connection with the project. 

It is stated that the power development alone will cost between 
$3,500,000 and $4,000,000, and power will be delivered to the new 
company at cost, estimated at considerably less than $20 per 
horsepower. The total proposition involves an expenditure in the 
neighborhood of $14,000,000. The estimated cost of the 
mill, buildings and plant installed, docks, yards, etc., is approxi- 
mately $6,500,000. The wood investment by the paper company 
will account for some $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 more. Working 
capital to an amount of another $1,000,000 will be required. 

The Bathurst Co.’s Extension 

A hitch appears to have occurred in connection with the exten- 
sion of the Bathurst Company's plant at Bathurst, N. B., the ca- 
pacity of which is to be doubled. The new paper machine arrived 
recently, but installation was suspended pending the settlement of 
a dispute over taxation for school purposes. The New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, it appears, has given a decision finding the com- 
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pany liable for school taxes for the full amount of its valuation, 
but the company has entered an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 

The Spruce Falls Co. 

Work has proceeded so satisfactorily on the huge power and 
paper project of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd, at Kapuskasing, that the first news print machine is prac- 
tically ready to come into operation, as well as the first unit of 
75,000 h.p. from the power plant at Smoky Falls. The capacity 
of the mill, namely 170,000 tons per year, is expected to be reached 
this year. The New York Times will consume about 110,000 tons 
and the remaining 60,000 tons will be sold in the open market. 

All of the capital stock of the company is owned by the New 
York Times and the Kimberly-Clark Company. The total invest- 
ment calls for an expenditure of $37,000,000, 


The McLaren Interests 

The Montreal Star publishes the following: 
in the Street that the McLaren lumber and timber interests at 
Buckingham, Que., are to embark in the manufacture of news 
print. It is the intention to at first build a 200-ton mill which will 
later be increased to 500 tons. A new company is being formed, 
but it is said the McLaren interests will predominate. The timber 
limits controlled are stated to be extensive. One of the leading 
investment banking houses of Canada is said to be taking an in- 
terest in this undertaking.” 


“It is understood 


International Paper as Public Utility 

When, on October 1 next, Gatineau Power Company begins 
delivery of 80,000 h.p. to the Hydro-Electric Commission of On- 
tario, the International Paper Company, the largest manufacturer 
of news print in the world, and the parent of the Gatineau Power 
Company, will take its first step as an important public utility. 

Meanwhile, an ambitious program is being pushed. The part 
power developments are playing in the existence of the big paper 
company is seen from the fact that in 1927 International Paper’s 
investments in power properties and securities of public utilities 
increased to $83,319,051 from $42,059,484 in 1926. By the end of 
1927 power properties and public utility investments accounted 
for approximately 42 per cent of the total property and invest- 
ments of $200,561,592 on the books of International Paper, com- 
pared with 31 per cent of the 1926 total of $139,670,591. 


To Be Known as Behr-Manning Corp. 


Green Istann, N. Y., May 14, 1928—A merger of two im- 
portant mills in the abrasive paper field is in the formative stages, 
according to information from a reliable source. The mills men- 
tioned as being affected by the merger are the Manning Abrasive 
Company, Green Island, and Herman Behr & Co,, of Brooklyn. 
While plans are still incomplete it is admitted by officials of the lo- 
cal firm that negotiations are under way. According to Francis E. 
Gallagher, of the Manning Company, it may take weeks to com- 
plete the consolidation. The merged companies will be known as 
the Behr-Manning Corporation. 

The Manning Abrasive Company, Inc., is a subsidiary of the 
John A. Manning Paper Company, of this village, and is a large 
manufacturer of coated abrasive or sand paper, more particularly 
the technical varieties used by large manufacturing plants making 
furniture, automobiles, etc. The principal office of the concern 
is located at the paper mill here but the plant is in Watervliet. 
The business has been expanded greatly in recent years and the 
present mill in Watervliet is a new structure completed about 
two years ago. 

Mr. Gallagher stated in discussing the merger that there will be 
no changes in the personnel or policies of either concern and the 
management will probably remain the same. It is understood, 
however, that expansion of the Manning abrasive plant is con- 
templated when the consolidation is effected. The site of the 
Watervliet plant provides plenty of room for any mill additions 
that may be planned. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports Increase 


According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the exports of wood pulp and paper from Canada in 
the month of March were valued at $19,714,294 which was the 
highest monthly total ever recorded. The March total represented 
an increase of almost $4,000,000 over the previous month and of 
$2,500,000 over March 1927. 

Wood pulp exports for March were valued at $5,102,722 and 
exports of paper at $14,611,572, as compared with $3,403,212 and 
$12,368,576 respectively in February. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper are given 


below: 
March, 1928 March, 1927 
PULP 
Mechanical 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite unbleached 
Sulphate 
Screenings 


414,621 
2,519,199 
1,125,699 

985,901 

57,302 


16,180 
17,388 


76,561 4,407,371 


12,104,884 


5,102,722 
PAPER 
News print 
Wrapping 


13,899,293 
210,142 
68,442 
2,212 
431,483 


184,502 


14,611,572 12,827,487 

For the first three months of the year, exports of pulp and 
paper were valued at $49,274,124 as compared with a total of $43,- 
660,840 for the first quarter of 1927, an increase for the current 
year of $5,613,284 or 13 per cent. 

Wood pulp exports for the quarter were valued at $11,577,381 
as against $11,312,187 in the first quarter 1927. Exports of paper 
were valued at $37,696,743 as compared with $32,348,653 in the 
three months of last year. 

For the various grades of pulp and paner details are as follows: 
Three Months, 1928 Three Months, ”~ 

$ 
1,065,422 
5,061,958 
2,773,383 
2,553,405 

123,213 
11,577,381 


35,962,346 
03 


PULP 
Mechanical 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite unbleached 
Sulphate 
Screenings 


212,066 
557,040 


196,900 
468,030 


11,312,187 
30,677,339 


PAPER 
News print 
Wrapping 
Book (cwts.) 
Writing (cwts.) 
All other 


30,824 

998,192 

37,696,743 32,348,653 

Pulpwood exports this year have been somewhat smaller than in 

1927, the total for the first quarter amounting to 466,949 cords 

valued at $4,145,448 as compared with 507,106 cords valued at 
$4,665,311 exported in the first three months of 1927. 


Shaughnessy, Kniep & Howe Formed 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1928.—Shaughnessy, Kniep & Howe have 
organized with the St. Louis Paper Company as a division. The 
firm will have its headquarters and warehouse at 204-08 South 
Eighth Street, and will have branch offices at Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The capital of the company is $200,000. ; 

The officers are Festus Shaughnessy, president; Edward H. 
Kniep and Z. F. Howe, vice presidents, and W. J. Powers, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Carl J. Blankenmeir is manager of the Chi- 
cago office and John R. Weber is manager of the Cedar Rapids 
office. 


St. Regis Ltd. To Redeem Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Atpany, N. Y., May 14, 1928—The St. Regis Paper Company, 
Ltd., of Canada, has called for redemption on June 1, 1928, at $105 
a share all its preferred stock outstanding at that time. The 
stock will be payable at the redemption price on and after June 
1 upon presentation and surrender of certificates at the office of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York City. 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Improvement 


Prevailing Business Conditions Reported More Favorable Than At This Time Last Year— 
Fine Paper Market Rules Steady to Firm—Book and Cover Papers Said to be in Better 
Shape—Paperboard Industries Association Meets at Palmer House This Week 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill., May 14, 1928—Spring weather is having a very 
desirable influence on Chicago paper trade, and dealers, for the 
most part, are deriving a great deal of satisfaction from the 
thought that there is a distinct improvement in business over 
this time last year. The eyes of the board industry as represented 
in Chicago are on the forthcoming regular meeting of the Paper- 
board Industries Association to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, this coming week. 

Expansion is being noted in many lines of production and dis- 
tribution, some of the gains seasonal and others demonstrating a 
broadening of activity. Business in general seems to warrant a 
“go ahead” policy and it seems that the use of advertising materi- 
als, such as catalogs, booklets, brochures, pamphlets, leaflets, blot- 
ters, letters, house organs and broadsides will be stimulated by this 
policy. 

In the specific lines, fine papers are improving and the market 
is steady and firm with men in this line optimistic over conditions. 
The volume of news print holds up in good shape as the news- 
papers continue to carry a steady quantity of advertising. Book 
and cover papers are in better shape while the board market is 
good. Krafts are improved over last week according to reports. 


Mathewson Addresses Chicago Paper Merchants 


The Chicago Paper Association held its regular meeting last 
Tuesday evening, May 8, at the Bismarck Hotel. The meeting 
was very well attended and the speakers on the exceptional pro- 
gram were greeted with a very enthusiastic reception from the 
members present. The feature of the program was an address 
given by Harry Mathewson, vice president of the Wrapping Paper 
Division of the National Paper Trade Association. Mr. Mathew- 
son’s subject was, “Good Business Procedure” and it coincided 
with the determined efforts being made by the progressive Chicago 
Paper Association to place the Chicago coarse paper market on 
an exceptionally fine plane. Mr. Mathewson also set forth the 
advantages of membership in the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, explaining the good that came from such contact and the 
efforts being made by the national body to perform a distinct 
service for every branch of its organization. 

Mr. Fox, attorney for the association, followed Mr. Mathewson 
on the program, giving a complete history of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and discussing the rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the standpoint of the paper organization. 


Other business carried out was along the order of the efforts 
being made by the Chicago Paper Association to improve credit 
conditions, to investigate the costs of doing business and to fur- 
ther other activities of the group. 


Miscellaneous Trade Notes 


Paul Butler, of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, is civilian aide 
to the Secretary of War for Illinois, and is taking an active part 
in the completion of plans for the Citizens Military Training Camps 
to be held at Fort Sheridan and Jefferson Barracks this summer. 
Mr. Butler is also president of the Oakbrook Polo Club. He has 
recently announced that the national junior polo championship 
finals under the auspices of the United States Polo Association 
will be held at the Oakbrook club fields in September. 

The Emery Carpenter Container Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
represented by John J. Emery have located distributing head- 
quarters in Chicago through the leasing of space at Pershing Road 
and Lowe avenue. The company has leased the first and second 
floor of a fine building at the above location. A total of 17,000 


square feet of floor space has been secured at a rental of $25,000, 
The headquarters are served by a switch from the Chicago June. 
tion Railway. 

A little broadside entitled “How To Get Greater Advertising 
Returns,” is the latest piece of direct mail advertising literature 
from the Strathmore Paper Company. The answer to the question 
implied in the title is to use one of the 44 Strathmore Papers listed 
in the folder. Papers for covers, for direct-mail advertising, for 
letters, envelopes and forms and for your special paper uses are 
included. The folder is printed in Strathmore Cockatoo Red and 
the advertising inside is taken from that appearing in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

James Smith, advertising manager of the Chicago Paper Com. 
pany and Chairman of the Marketing Committee of the National 
Paper Trade Association is leaving for New York Monday to 
attend a meeting of the committee of which he is chairman, to be 
held May 17. The complete plan of the marketing committee will 
come up for final disposal at that time and the paper industry may 
expect to hear the decision relative to the proposed plan to spend 
a large sum of money to advertise the paper industry to the coun- 
try, through the medium of national advertising and through the 
issuance of educational books and literature. 

Opinion in Chicago seems to favor the adoption of such a plan 
to make the American nation greater paper users; to show them 
wherein the increased use of paper will improve their standing. 

The Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of Alfred E. Munch, Jr., as representa- 
tive in the Chicago-Milwaukee District, with headquarters at 544 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Telephone Wabash 8169. 


Paper Patents for New York Men 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AuBaAny, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—Among the patents issued during 
the past week by the patent office at Washington which are of 
interest to the pulp and paper industry of Northern New York is 
one for a bag feeding machine and another for a pulping process. 
The patent for the bag feeding machine was issued to Alfred E. 
Coty and Thomas E. Coty of Watertown and that for the pulping 
process to Thomas L. Dunbar, also of Watertown. The Coty 
patent was applied for December 30, 1926. It has not been as- 
signed for manufacture. 


It is described briefly as follows: “In a machine of the class 
described a magazine constructed to support a pile of tubular bag 
blanks in superposed relation with the under side of one end of 
the lowermost blank free, a blade to engage and support the 
upper wall of the lowermost blank near the center of the said end 
and means to press said wall downwardly at each side of the blade 
thereby to form a pocket to facilitate the entrance of opening 
means.” 


Mr. Dunbar’s patent applies to a process and apparatus for 
treating fibrous materials for pulping purposes. His patent appli- 
cation was filed April 19, 1927. The patent has been assigned to 
the Chemicpulp Process Inc. of Jefferson county. It is described 
briefly as follows: 


“In a chemical pulping process chemically digesting fibrous ma- 
terial while introducing steam into the same, permitting the steam 
to condense and mix with the liquor used for digesting purposes, 
continuously circulating the mixed liquids through said fibrous 
material and after the mixture reaches a predetermined volume 
directing the excess of the mixed liquid into an accumulator.” 


The Standard Paper Screen of the World 
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The Better Bird Screen 


It is a simple matter to check the performance of Bird Screens on your kind of stock 
under actual running conditions. For wherever paper is made you will find Bird Screens. 
Twenty odd thousand tons of paper of all grades passes through Bird Screens every day, 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY ~ South Walpole, Massachusetts 


1854 
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Ontario Pulp and Paper Mills Damagedby Flood 


Spanish River Pulp and Paper Plant at Sturgeon Falls Struck by Wall of Water—Abitibi Powe, 
House at Islands Falls Temporarily Out of Commission — Paper Mill at Iroquois Falls 
Now Running on Steam and Coal—Great Lakes News Print Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., May 14, 1928—Unprecedented high water, caus- 
ing rivers in Northern Ontario to go on the wildest rampage in 
years, -has wrought considerable damage to a number of the pulp 
and paper mills in that section of the province. With the Ottawa 
River in New Ontario already at its highest level since 1909, 
and flood waters on their way from the north, alarm was 
felt by residents of Pembroke and other valley towns until 
the danger passed. Damage which company officials were unable 
to estimate at the end of last week was caused to the dam and 
paper mill of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills at Sturgeon 
Falls,.when a wall of water, released by the breaking of a dam 
at Martin Lake, struck the plant. One thousand cords of pulp 
wood were swept away. The mill was flooded and 200 men were 
out of work for several days. Word from Cobalt is to the effect 
that considerable damage was done to the Abitibi Power and 
Paper plant at Island Falls, on the Abitibi River north of Coch- 
rane, where the power house was flooded out, and where it was 
necessary to blow up two gates to release the water. The power 
station supplies the power for the Abitibi Company’s mill at Iro- 
quois Falls and also for the town of Cochrane. The paper mill 
had to run on steam and coal was rushed in, while Cochrane was 
switched on to the Iroquois Falls system. The power house will 
be out of commission for some time. Field, a small village fifteen 
miles northwest of Sturgeon Falls was completely inundated, 
whole families trekking out with their cattle, household effects and 
all belongings. At South Porcupine a large section of the.track 
was under water and travelers had to be transported £8 the 
hotels in boats. The floods were said to be the heaviest jetneri- 
enced in the north country in many years. 


To Distribute Over Ten Million Trees 


Shipments of trees for reforestation purposes, from the three 
stations conducted by the Ontario Forestry Branch, is at its height 
just now, and it is estimated that when the season is over a total 
of 10,000,000 trees will have been distributed, as compared with a 
little over 7,000,000 last year. The nurseries are at St. i!tams, W 
folk County; Midhurst, Simcoe County, and near Orono, in Dur- 
ham County, while there are transplanting nurseries at Kemptville 
and at the Sand Banks, in Prince Edward. Trees grown at these 
five stations are used for reforestation projects of the province, 
and up to the present the bulk of them have gone to private indi- 
viduals. In this distribution, emphasis has been laid on the plant- 
ing of steep hillsides, parts of farms cut off by streams, low 
places and gravelly and sandy areas. Most of the trees are dis- 
tributed free for planting, the recipient paying only the express. 
In 1905, the first year of distribution, 10,000 trees were sent out, 
the number available for 1928 being one thousand times as great. 
Printers and Paper Men Meet 
An important movement in trade organization circles was 
launched in Toronto a few days ago by A. L. Lewis, president of 
the United Typothetae of America, and other members of the 
Toronto Typothetae, when an informal meeting between leaders in 
the printing industry and several of the paper mill representatives 
was held with a view to standardization and simplifying the dif- 
ferent weights and grades of paper, reducing the number of 
grades carried by jobbers and improving the relations of the print- 
er and paper manufacturers generally in the consideration of the 
various problems, while the ultimate goal would be the reduction 
of the cost of printing to the consumer. The whole situation was 
thoroughly canvassed and the matter put in concrete form by the 


appointment of a strong committee to handle and follow up th 
movement, of which Edward Beck, Manager of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, is convenor. The general feeling, as far a5 
the printer leader members of the conference are concerned, was 
that with proper standardization of papers turned out by the mills 
and stocked by the wholesalers, a ten per cent reduction in the 
cost of paper to the printer could be easily effected and this will 
be the ultimate goal of the movement. Further meetings with the 
paper manufacturers will be held and George Heintzman, chairman 
of the United States Standardization Committee, has consented to 
sit in at a conference on the subject that might be held in the 
future. 


An Attractive Pulp and Paper Booklet 


Defining news print “as an industry of location,” the St. Law. 
rence Paper Mills Company, Ltd., of Three Rivers, Quebec, tread 
the trails of the pulp and paper industry of Canada, presenting in 
a recent booklet a study of the news print production and con- 
sumption of the world. The St. Lawrence Paper Mills Company, 
Ltd.,, is the recently formed successor to St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills, Ltd., the latter formed in 1922 to take over the assets of the 
Three Rivers Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., which was organized 
in 1919 by Noah A. Timmins and B. Breakey. 


B. C. Specialty Mill Activities 

According to word reaching Toronto the New Westminster 
Paper Mills, New Westminster, B. C., which is operated by a 
former Ontario man, and which specializes in tissue fruit wrap- 
pers, is at present enjoying a particularly busy period. Most of 
this activity is due to increased export business—in New Zealand 
and Australia, specially—where unusually large fruit harvests and 
improved market conditions are causing a big demand for wrap- 
pers. In the Antipodes the harvest seasons are the reverse of 
what they are in the Western hemisphere, so that the present time 
is usually the off season for the British Columbia mill specializing 
in fruit wrappers. 


Howard Smith’s Beautiful Calendar 


Many in the Ontario paper field have received a beautiful and 
elaborate art calendar, beginning with May and issued by the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills. The calendar consists of twelve 
plates of Canadian birds, exquisitely lithographed in natural colors 
on a variety of high grade papers made by the company. The 
plates are reproduced from the original paintings by Major Allan 
Brooks, through the courtesy of the Royal Canadian Museum of 
Zoology, Toronto, and are part of the William Havelock Robb 
collection. In addition to the reproduction in the calendar, sep- 
arate plates are being sold at $1 for the set. 


Great Lakes Paper Bond Issue 

News print machines which will be the largest in use will be 
installed in a new mill now being constructed by the Great Lakes 
Paper Company, Ltd., it was announced in Toronto a few days 
ago in connection with the public offering of $10,000,000 of the 
company’s first mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds, due March 
1, 1950. The new news print mill, which is being built at Fort 
William, Ont., will have a capacity of 100,000 tons annually. The 
first unit is scheduled to be in operation this month and the second 
in May, 1929. In addition to its groundwood pulp, a sulphite mill, 
docks for water shipments by the Great Lakes, railway and plant 
terminals are also being constructed. The company will be 
wholly owned through ownership of all outstanding stock, except 
(Continued on page 30) 
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HE strain of one year’s continuous service at 1000 feet 
per minute is certainly a severe test on design and con- 
struction. A Kilberry Suction Roll stood this test without loss 
of vacuum, which proves the correctness of its simple, rugged 


construction. 


It is driven direct from the couch or press drives, no gears 
used. The suction box is carried in self aligning ball bearings 


within the steel journals. 


Get the facts and compare values. 


KILBERRY 


Suction Roll 
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Paper Business Continues Spotty in Boston 


Rag and Sulphite Bond and Ledger Paper Reported to Be Selling Well at Present—Condition, 
in Box Board Market Practically Unchanged—Demand for Paper Stock Rather Spas. 
modic—Book Stock in Excellent Request With Prices Ruling Firm 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1928.—The wholesale paper business 
here remains steady, with about the same volume of goods moving, 
but still somewhat spotty, and hardly better than fair in most 
cases. Dealers continue optimistic. One firm reports that both 
rag and sulphite bond and ledger are selling well, but that demand 
for ledger has slackened to some extent. 

The average condition of the box board market is practically 
unchanged. It is “somewhat betwixt and between” in certain lines, 
such as material for shoe and candy boxes, and few, if any, orders 
are expected from consumers of this stock before July. In cer- 
tain quarters the amount of business is reported ahead of that of 
a year ago. 

In paper making material conditions are a little bit “off,” with 
buyers working on a hand-to-mouth policy and the bulk of the 
business confined to the small mills. The status of the paper stock 
market is not so good as usual at this time of the year. “The first 
four months were all right,” says a dealer, “and the consensus of 
opinion is that we are likely to have a quiet summer. The demand 
is spasmodic.” Discussing prices the same dealer noted that the 
price of domestic No. 1 shirt cuttings is at 114%. “They ought to 
be 8 cents a pound to stimulate business. If they were at this 
price the fine writing mills would eliminate pulp, because the mills 
making high grade writings would prefer to make rag paper.” 
Book stock is firm and the demand is good, according to a dealer, 
but other grades are dragging. 


Hand-to-Mouth Policy in Rags 

The hand-to-mouth policy largely applies to rags also, with the 
greater portion of the orders from the small concerns, which, hav- 
ing less overhead expense can compete with the large mills, ac- 
cording to a dealer. There is possibly a greater activity in dark 
cottons for the roofing mills, which are selling at 1.60 to 1.65, and 
said to be rather strong. Other sales have been made at 1.55, al- 
though in these cases the prices are undoubtedly determined by the 
quality. 

News of the Trade 

A new price list of the colors in Wheelwright’s Best Plate 
Finish lines distributed by John Carter & Co., Inc., 593 Atlantic 
avenue, has been issued. It is over forty years since Wheel- 
wright’s B. P. F. was first produced and the reputation for good 
uniform printing quality which it soon gained has been consistently 
upheld. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., are distributing samples of American 
Embossed Cover in the New White, recently added to their line, 
manufactured by the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The exhibit of printed specimens on Strathmore papers at the 
offices of the Charles A. Esty Paper Company, 288 Congress street, 
is to be continued until May 19. The display, which has been 
shown since May 2, was scheduled to end May 14. Many have 
already seen the exhibit and much favorable comment has been 
made. 

Although the officials of the Alger Paper Box Company, Alden 
street, Middleboro, Mass., had considered a new location for their 
plant, recently destroyed by fire, in Middleboro or an adjoining 
town, this project has been given up. It has been decided to dis- 
continue the manufacture of candy boxes temporarily, at least. 
The company will continue the production of shoe boxes at the 
plants at Brockton, Mass., and Gardiner, Me. 

G. H. Grauer, of the New York office of the Allied Paper Mills, 
called on the trade last week. 


Northern Timberlands and Pulpwood Company, Boston, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $71,000. The incorporators are 
Frank S. Early, Boston; George D. Howell, Belmont, Mass.; 
Cecelia M. Binnig, Arlington, Mass. 


ONTARIO MILLS DAMAGED BY FLOODS 

(Continued from page 28) 
directors’ qualifying shares, by the Backus Brooks Company, of 
Minneapolis, which owns over 85 per cent of all the outstanding 
capital stock of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company. The 
Backus-Brooks Company also owns a number of other subsidiaries 
and this group of companies is among the leaders in the news 
print field. The group also owns and operates large hydro-electric 
power plants, sawmills, box factories, etc. The bonds will be 
secured by a direct first lien on all the physical property of the 
company to be acquired or owned now by the company. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of December 31, 1927, giving effect to the 
present financing and transactions incident thereto, and with tim- 
ber and pulpwood limits record at less than appraised value, dis- 
closes net tangible assets, after deducting all liabilities, except the 
bonds, of $29,388,124. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Toronto paper dealers have received from the Powell River 
Company, Powell River, B. C., a very fine booklet on Powell 
River and its connections with other parts of the world through 
the production of news print paper. The brochure is exceedingly 
well done, both in the presentation of the message and in the fine 
arrangement of the typographical details. The company also puts 
out a well edited monthly magazine under the name of “The 
Powell River Digester.” 

The Buntin Reid Company, Ltd., wholesale paper dealers, To- 
ronto, have taken over the ground floor in their building on Col- 
borne street, which was formerly occupied by the Imperial To- 
bacco Company. The additional space will be used for warehouse 
purposes. 

J. W. Hewitt, Jr., A. G. Allen and T. J. Allen, of the staff of 
Paper Sales, Ltd., King street West, Toronto, this week attended 
the Annual Convention of the Chocolate and Biscuits Industries 
in Montreal. 

R. B. Hall, Toronto sales manager for the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., and Mrs. Hall, returned this week from a three 
weeks’ stay in Bermuda. T. A. Weldon, vice-president of Provin- 
cial Paper, Ltd., Toronto, and Mrs. Weldon, have returned from 
a three month’s stay in Florida. 

H. A. Goldsbrough, of the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has gone on a business trip to the Pacific Coast. He will 
visit consumer sources of Wayagamack kraft en route, his com- 
pany being the selling agents for the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

The city of Toronto benefits materially from the Kilgour estate, 
which, through Mrs. Kilgour, has just handed over to the cor- 
poration 175 acres of land on North Yonge street, known as 
“Sunnybrooke Farm,” to be used as a public park. The late 
Joseph Kilgour was head of the Kilgour firm of paper bag manu- 
facturers and paper dealers and died two years ago. He was one 
of the most public spirited men in the city and it was stated to 
be his wish that the property should some time divert to the 
municipality for park purposes. The city has accepted the gift 
and will spend considerable money on the farm before dedicating 
it to public use. 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Shows UpwardSwing 


While Situation in Quaker City Industry is Improving, Most Orders Transacted Recently Haye 
Been for Immediate Requirements—Many Philadelphia Distributors Express Opinion 
That Prices Will Advance When Activity Increases to Any Great Extent 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14, 1928.—The paper trade shows evi- 
dence of improved markets in the local industry. That Phila- 
delphia is giving a better account is verified by the reports of the 
various commercial news agencies and: statistical organizations 
issued within recent days on business generally. The paper indus- 
try was one of the few industrial enterprises of the state that 
showed an upward swing according to report of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry issued from Harrisburg. While this 
improvement is growing, continued cautiousness on the part of the 
consumer is maintained by the policy of buying only for immediate 
needs or for future requirements on narrow stocking range. Deal- 
ers state that there has been a decided broader scope to small 
order buying. 

Salesmen are experiencing difficulties in persuading consumers 
to stock ahead despite present attractive prices that have been 
made for all lines of coarse and fine paper. That prices will rise 
when the market advances is the belief of many local distributors. 
With a dearth of raw materials, despite lagging mill demand and 
difficulties that wholesale paper stock merchants are having in 
securing sufficient accumulations to meet volume orders, the pa- 
per market should advance if any material activity is to prevail 
in the near future. Prices of book papers have been soaring 
weekly and accumulations of ledgers, writing and common papers 
ure at a minimum. There are a few gatherers now engaged in 
“picking” old papers because of the unprofitable conditions that 
governed the raw material market for the past two years. Whole- 
sale waste merchants cannot secure quantities of these needed 
supplies to meet the emergency of awakened mill activity in as 
short a time as would be necessitated to meet hurried orders, so 
that higher prices are assured should the market suddenly turn 
to the buying scale on an extended scale. 

To the paper merchant who is alive to growing needs for bags 
of all kinds there is a wide field of distribution to be developed, 
and a most profitable one at that. In the past the consumption 
of bags was confined to small merchandise or to a limited field 
because of the failure of the manufacturers to realize the pos- 
sibilities of kraft for bag purposes and the higher cost of these 
papers as compared with the more popular use of sulphite papers 
in the manila and other grades that could be purchased at cheaper 
prices. The bag industry has extended to bags of kraft and allied 
papers of strong texture produced at low cost, used for wrap- 
ping furniture, tires, cement, musical instruments like pianos and 
talking machines, radios and other lines, as well as automobile 
products. 

More than thirty years ago the varieties of uses of bags was 
so limited by the cheapness of sulphites and the failure of 
these less durable products to meet the needs of heavy products 
that their use was practically nil, outside the food, grocery, mil- 
linery, confectionery and small merchandise industries. Rope 
and jute bags were consumed for heavier products and the high 
cost of krafts eliminated these from more common use in the 
manufacture of bags. Today bags are used by industry generally 
and there are unlimited fields for further promotion of these 
converted products and the extension of distribution to many 
purposes where container and fibre packings are now favored. 
Nonsift bags which answer the transportation requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are widely in use for many 
bulky purposes where formerly wooden or tin containers or cloth 
bags filled the exactions of the commission. Kraft bags are the 
more commonly used for wrapping of large articles such as fur- 


niture and a diversified list of similar products. The cheapness 


of present day krafts and the durability of the texture makes 
these papers the most popular for bag consumption. New cre. 
ations in merchandising bags with many novel effects, display 
and sanitary features are now being marketed among manufac. 
turers and merchants in the retail trade so that bags form no mean 
part of modern industrial requirements. Alert local distributors 
are keenly alive to the possibilities of these staples and are 
broadening their business accordingly. 
Crown-Willamette Co. Opens Philadelphia Office 

Local headquarters have been opened by the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company, of San Francisco, in the Lafayette Building, 
under direction of Wayne A. Brown, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Hobey Paper and Fibre Company of Green Bay, 
Wis., and for several years was associated with the Coast trade 
for the Crown-Willamette Company. There will be carried here 
a diversified line of wrapping papers made by the company with 
complete stocking effected shortly. This enterprising paper manu- 
facturing concern has established a very competent transporta- 
tion service to the Atlantic Coast, particularly through the Port 
of Philadelphia. It has contract terms with several of the larger 
Pacific Coast Steamship Companies operating through the Pan- 
ama Canal, and making direct connection with the local port and 
other Atlantic harbors. This shipping service is maintained on 
regular schedule so that shipments are speedy and prompt. This 
company recently was involved in the merger of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company and now is known as the Crown-Zellerbach Com- 
pany. Under this consolidation, rapid extension of business is to 
take place. 

Paper Trade Welcomes Frank H. Floyd 

With almost a full quota of the membership attending, the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association extended its hospitality 
and welcome to the newly appointed executive secretary of the 
National Paper Trade Association in a dinner and _ business ses- 
sion held in his honor at the Penn Athletic Club, Rittenhouse 
Square, last Thursday evening. With Simon Walter presiding, 
the meeting opened at the dinner hour, when the local head offi- 
cials on behalf of the membership, gave a hearty word of greet- 
ing to the visiting national executive, then went on to tell of the 
selection of Mr. Floyd by the national board and how he was 
chosen because of his particular fitness to fill the vacancy. Presi- 
dent Walter stated that the national board had expressed its re- 
grets over the loss to the general industry in the demise of Sec- 
retary Ridgway and in seeking a competent successor had par- 
ticularly stressed the qualification of Secretary Floyd to continue 
the constructive work of the organization. 

Responding to the cordiality of the local trade, Secretary Floyd 
presented the greetings. of the National president, W. N. Gillett, 
and his associates, vice president Harry Mathewson and K. S 
Warner and Treasurer Charles Addom, along with expressions of 
his pleasure in being able to personally meet the Quaker City 
dealers. Taking for his topic the subject, “What the National 
Association Means To The Mutual Advantages of the Paper 
Industry of the Nation,” Secretary Floyd gave six principles as 
the fundamentals of organized effort. The first of these he cap- 
tioned “We can establish it in the public mind that we are in a 
business worthy of consideration” going into details of internal 
progress as a factor for the success of the future of the industry 
and the needs for the education of the public as an essential fea- 
ture for the prosperity of the industry. 

His second principle dealt with “How can we bring the in- 
dustry closer together-co-operation with the National Association,” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Waldron “Case” Short Line 
Double-Deck Festooner. 


Labor Saving Alone Soon Exceeds 
The Cost of An Installation! 


Add to this item of labor-saving the decided advantages of speed, accuracy in forming, 
and the perfect uniformity of tints and shades through proper control of air circulation 
and you have some good reasons why mechanical festooning is necessary to meet present 


day production requirements. 


The Double-Deck Festooner illustrated shows two festoons of 
the same line of paper—the lower festoons coming from back- 
ground coater—the upper festoons drying goods after printing. 
In some cases limited floor space makes short festoons with 
two lines desirable. 


VARIED DESIGNS 


Waldron Festooners are designed for every class of goods and 
all types of buildings. Made by the makers of the best known 
Saturating, Coating, Printing and Embossing Machines for the 
paper converting trades. 


“JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE ANDO WORKS NEW SRUNSWICA. WN. c/. ie 


” 
WALDRON caunes 
Festoominy Lewy 

qua * 


Ask for 
Bulletin 
J-105 


a 


THE FACTS aéout 
FESTOONING 


303 Lumbermens Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


30 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


208 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
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CONSTRUCTION 


NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Lock Haven, Pa.—The New York & Pennsylvania Com- 
pany is said to have preliminary plans under advisement for 
a new unit at its local mill, to be used largely for storage 
and distributing service, reported to cost close to $200,000. 
Headquarters of company are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Passaic, N. J—The Victory Paper Box Company, 753 Main 
avenue, has completed plans for a new plant unit on Liberty 
street, to be one-story and basement, 120 x 145 ft., reported 
to cost more than $50,000, with equipment. Work will soon 
be placed under way. Preiskel & Skvarla, 2 Livingston avenue, 
Passaic, are architects. 

Newark, N. J.—The Specialty Paper Box Corporation, 75 
Hudson street, has leased a one-story building at 68-70 Jay 
sireet, and will occupy for expansion. Company will make a 
number of improvements. It is understood the structure will 
be used primarily for storage and distrubuting service. 

Chicago, Ill—The Container Corporation of America, 111 
West Washington street, manufacturer of corrugated box and 
containers, has plans maturing for the construction of a new 
mill addition on Ogden avenue, to be occupied for the produc- 
tion of paperboard. The unit is reported to cost in excess of 
$350,000 with machinery, and is expected to more than double 
present plant capacity. 

Salem, Ore—The Oregon Pulp and Paper Company has 
awarded a number of contracts in connection with remodeling 
and improvement program at its mill, giving general award 
to the Austin Company, Porter Building, Portland; and for 
lumber to the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Company, Salem; 
steel sash will be furnished by the Mercer Steel Company, 
Portland, and structural iron by Poole & McGonigle, 1650 
Halsey street, Portland. Contract for tanks has been let to 
the National Tank & Pipe Company, Portland. Entire pro- 
ject is reported to cost in excess of $60,000. 

Hartford City, Ind—The Hartford City Paper Company 
has plans under way for the construction of a new one-story 
unit, designed for warehouse and distributing service, reported 
to cost about $30,000. Lockwood, Greene & Company, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is architect and engineer. 

Rumford, Me.—The Rumford Falls Power Company, owned 
and operated by the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, is 
disposing of a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for general expansion and development in 
hydroelectric power property. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Hamilton Bank Note Company, 
Adams and High streets, is having plans drawn for a new ad- 
dition to its local paper goods and printing plant, to be four- 
story, brick and concrete, reported to cost approximately 
$80,000, with equipment. Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
100 East Forty-second street, New York, are architects and 
engineers. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Henry C. Drescher Paper Box and 
Card Board Mills, Inc., recently organized by Henry C. Dres- 
cher, 57 Wakefield avenue, Buffalo, and associates, with capi- 


tal of $50,000, will operate a local mill for the manufactur 
of paper containers, cardboard boxes, etc. It is understood 
that existing property will be taken over, and expansion 
carried out. Others interested in the new organization are 
Samuel P. Neal and Joseph P. Conroy, 1026 Seneca street, 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Waste Paper Company, 98 Ter. 
race street, has asked bids on general contract for a one-story 
addition to its warehouse and distributing plant at 545 Babcock 
street, and will soon begin work. Estimated cost not an 
nounced. 

Clifton, N. J—The Howe Paper Box Company, 934 Main 
avenue, has authorized plans for rebuilding of portion of its 
factory, lately destroyed by fire with loss approximating $80, 
000. Considerable machinery was not affected by the fire, 
and plant has resumed production. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Paper Products Company, Calvert 
Building, recently organized, plans operation of local plant 
for production of a general line of paper goods. Huntington 
Cairns is one of the heads of the company. 

Beloit, Wis.—The Beloit Box Board Company, Second 
street, has filed plans for the construction of a new addition 
to its plant to be two-story, 40 x 145 feet, and will proceed 
with work at once. Erection will be handled by day labor. 
Estimated cost not announced. 

New York, N. Y.—The Dixie Paper Bag Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., care of Jacob Katz, 975 East 18l1st street, re- 
cently organized with capital of $70,000, is said to be planning 
the early operation of a local plant. 

Fort William, Ont.—The Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd, 
an interest of the Backus-Brooks Company, Builders’ Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is arranging financing in con- 
nection with a proposed expansion program at its local news- 
print mill. With initial unit now ready for operation, it is pro- 
posed to proceed with second unit of the plant, having same 
ready for service within about 12 months. The capacity will be 
increased. The company is disposing of a bond issue to total 
$10,000,000, a considerable portion of the proceeds to be used 
for the expansion. 

Three Rivers, Que—SLhe St. Lawrence Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., will carry out an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at its mill, to include the installation of two additional 
news print machines with rated capacity of 150 tons, increasing 
plant output to 450 tons per day. The entire project is re- 
ported to cost more than $4,000,000. The company is dispos- 
ing of a stock issue to total $4,160,000, the proceeds to be 
used in part for the expansion. 

Newark, N. J—Kelly & Co., Inc., Paper makers supplies, 
has recently purchased property at 120 Rome street, extend- 
ing to St. Charles and Kossuth streets, and has removed its 
plant from 154 Ogden street, to the new location, where ¢x 
pansion will be carried out. The company proposes to build 
an addition for general storage and distributing service at 4 
later date. Daniel R. Kelly is vice-president. 
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“ill pe “Too many mills have avoided expensive building programs 
ill procee by installing Vertical Dryers for us to plunge headlong into 
day labor. any building plans without first investigating the Black- 
Clawson Vertical Dryer proposition. If they will work out 
nufacturing for us, we want them.” 
street, re- He’s right. If they will work out for you, you want them. So 
o ‘elena the obvious thing to do first is to find out all about Vertical j /4 
I 8 Dryers—decide on their fitness for your particular dryer condi- My We predict that the 
tions before you start to putting up buildings to house that addi- , time is not far off 
pany, Ltd, tion to your dryer section. when kraft, bond, book 
’ Exchange The Franklin Board and Paper Company added 52 new dryers, Uh, and news machines will 
1g in con built them vertical, and got a 60% increase in drying capacity y be operating with Verticals 
neal ones without adding a foot of floor space. hi as a matter of course. So 
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, It 1s pro- fact that they save floor space. They also eliminate the vapor A until you investigate. 
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1e to total With the elimination of vapor pockets a more uniformly dryed 
= be oan sheet is obtained, the steam pressure required to dry the sheet 
is reduced, and a substantial saving on steam is effected. The 
Beckett Paper Company, makers of Buckeye Cover saved 3 tons 
fills Com- of coal a day and also increased production 614% by building 
‘ment pro- them up. 
additional The Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
bemgree. 1 Established 1873 
ae 3 © Export Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City 
"i a Builders of highest quality paper and pulp mill machinery. Patentees and sole builders of Vertical Dryers and Champion Fourdriniers. 
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Glazed and Fancy Paper Trade Customs 


The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association 
adopted new kind of custom in February. The kind of custom 
which have just been received are as follows: 

STANDARD ROLLS 
1. SranparD WiptHs OF PAPER IN ROLLs 
(a) Ordinary Glazed, Plated and Printed Pages, 26” rolls. 
(b) Extra Fine Glazed, Flint Glazed, Waterproof and 
Embossed, 26”. 
(c) Fancy: 26”. 
2. CONTENTS OF ROLLS 
(a) To be stated as the number of sheets 20” long by 
width of roll. 

Glazed, Plated, Printed or any flat surfaced papers 
weighing not over 30 pounds to a ream 20x 26 to 
contain not less than 1,500 sheets. 

(c) Paper weighing over 30 pounds to a ream 20x 26, not 

less than 1,000 sheets. 

(d) Paper with embossed or fancy surface, not less than 
1,00 sheets. 


(b) 


STANDARD SHEETS 


(a) A standard sheet in any grade shall be 20” in length 
by the width of a standard roll. 
CoLors AND SHADES 
4. STANDARD CoLors AND SHADES 
(a) Standard stock colors shall be the forty (40) colors 
(also White and India) adopted by the Association 
and accepted by the War Industries Board, Novem- 
ber 15, 1918. 
SPECIAL COLORS 
(a) The prices for special colors shall be based on a 
quantity of 25,000 sheets (50 reams) of a standard 
size. Smaller quantities may be made at an advanced 
price based on the increased cost of production. 
VARIATIONS 
(a) On all special runs the normal variations in quautty, 
weight and shade shall be accepted. 
OvERRUNS AND UNDERRUNS 
(a) All special orders shall be subject to overruns anu 
underruns as follows: Orders under 25,000 shects 
(50 reams), standard size, 20 per cent. Orders 
25,000 sheets (50 reams) or over, standard size, 
15 per cent. 
PRICES 
8. Basis oF PRICES 
(a) All prices unless otherwise specified are for paper 
in rolls; on the basis of 1,000 sheets (or reams of 
500 sheets) of a standard size or on the unit size 
25 x 40. 

Prices and quotations are subject to change without 
notice. All orders, contracts and agreements are 
contingent upon strikes, fires, accidents or causes 
beyond control. 

Special colors: See Item 5. 

Extra CHARGES 

Extra charges are made for Sheeting, Slitting or Re- 
winding based, unless otherwise specified, on 1,000 
sheets of standard size (or on a ream of 500 sheets) 
or on the unit size 25 x 40. 

For sheeting standard rolls to lengths greater than 
20” or for sheeting rolls wider than standard the 
charge is to be proportional to the basic rate. 

For sheeting rolls narrower than standard or sengths 
less than standard the charge is to be the same as 
for standard size. 


(d) <A charge in excess of the basic rate is to be mage 
for sheeting, slitting or rewinding less than a stanq. 
ard roll. 

TERMS AND DELIVERY 

All prices are f. 0, b. mill. 

Make and Hold Orders: 

All “Make and Hold Orders” are to be accepted 
only on condition that a specified date for the entire 
delivery be given, at which date the goods are to 
be charged and the invoice accepted for payment 
whether goods are ordered shipped or not. 

A discount of 2% may be allowed only for cash ip 
30 days from date of invoice, except that where 
several invoices fall in one month, discount may be 
allowed if settlement be made 20 days from the 
average date of those invoices. 

CLAIMS 

All claims must be made 
ceipt of goods. 

No claims will be allowed on goods cut, printed, soiled 
or damaged by the received. This paragraph shall 
not apply to claims based on apparent manufacturing 
defects. 


within ten days from re. 


List OF MEMBERS 

American Coated Paper Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Black- 
stone Glazed Paper Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis Dejonge & 
Company, New York City; Hampden Glazed Paper and Card 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Holyoke Card and Paper Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; McLaurin Jones Company, Bookfield, Mass.; 
Middlesex Products Company, Boston, Mass.; Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. H.; New England Cara 
and Paper Company, Springfield, Mass.; Paper City Manufactur- 
ing Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Pinco Papers, Inc. Camden, N. J.; 
Springfield Glazed Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass; 
United Manufacturing Company, New York City; Walther and 
Co., 102 Harrison street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wyomissing 
Paper Company, Reading, Pa. 


Glazed 


Swedish Mills Running Full Again 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C. May 9, 1928—Full operation has been 
resumed in the Swedish pulp and paper mills according to a 
radiogram. from Commercial Attache Klath, at Stockholm. Re- 
duction of output in the chemical pulp industry as a result of the 
conflict is estimated at 230,000 metric tons for sulphits and 100; 
000 tons for sulphate, the increased capacity this year preventing 
a heavier loss. 

It is also calculated that newsprint production will be less by 
32,000 tons, kraft paper by 17,000 tons, and sulphite wrapping by 
13,000 tons. The effect of the conflicts are further reflected in 
the unfavorable trade balance for the month of March which 
is estimated at over $10,720,000. 

Trading in the local chemical market was fairly active during 
the past week although most of the business transacted was along 
routine lines. Contract withdrawals continue to move in heavy 
volume. Inquiries for future business are fairly numerous. Prices 


generally remain unchanged and the schedule is being well main- 
tained, in most instances. 


New Offices for Du Pont Cellophane Co. 
The Du Pont Cellophane Company announces the followir g new 
addresses for two of their branch offices: 
The Boston office is now in Room 1210, Little Building located 
at 80 Boylston street and the Chicago office in Room 1748. State 
Bank Building at 120 S. La Salle street. 
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LOOK SOvTE 


BASTROP, Louisiana: “Gator-Hide Kraft” four 
big machines, and Dilts New Type beating engines. 


CAMDEN, Arkansas: (International Paper 


Co.) Two 212" Kraft Machines, and Dilts New 
Type Beaters. 


HODGE ’ Louisiana: (Advance Bag Com- 
pany,) widest machine in the United States, 242" on 
kraft, and Dilts New Type Beaters, 


TUSCALOOSA, Alabama: (E-Z Opener Bag Co.) 


230" Kraft Machine and Dilts New Type Beaters. 


“Your Paper is made in your Beaters” 


—@>ilts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Superintendents to Meet at Pittsfield May 3] 


The plans for the ninth annual convention of the American ; ; y 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association at Pittsfield, Greetings President Fred J. Rooney 
Mass., May 31 and June 1 and 2, have progressed sufficiently to 
insure a more than usually successful meeting. Because of the 
location of the meeting in the beautiful Berkshire Hills and one Address John B. Kennedy 
of the foremost paper making centers of the world and the at- Associate Editor, Collier’s Weekly 
tractiveness of the Program a big attendance seems certain. 
Hotel reservations should be made early and members coming 
from a distance should be certain when they purchase their rail- Quartet of Springfield, Mass.; William. 
road tickets to ask for a certificate in order to take advantage Dressed ‘Dun, “A. Cycle of Muskc-” Mi 
of the reduced rates provided by the various railroads. The gen- Theresé Guadri, Preich Prima Dona. $. 
eral chairman, John J. White, 81 Suffolk Street, Holyoke, Mass., prano. 
will be glad to assist members and guests in making railroad 
reservations. Dancing 

The general program for the convention is as follows: 


Toastmaster John J. White 


Entertainment at Banquet— 
Orchestra, Musical Selections; Philharmonic 


Ladies’ Enter- The Ladies Entertainment 
THURSDAY, MAY 3lst, 1928 tainment for At 12:15 o'clock, a trip to interesting points jn 
. Thursday, the Berkshires, with luncheon at a favorite re. 
Morning é ie : 
ete. sort, returning at 5:00 to allow time to prepare 
&:00 to . : . for the Joint Banquet at 7:00 o'clock 
9:30 o'clock Registration at the Masonic Temple ’ 
Announcements....John J. White, Gen Chairman 


During the convention, trips will be arranged 
Convention Called to Order 


for the ladies, which will take in all of the 

most interesting and beautiful features of the 

arene as iby. Maatice A. Levy surrounding country. A visit to the “Shaker 

Pastor First Baptist Church \ illage” will be included, where may be seen 

the quaint old homes and the interesting ex- 

Address of Welcome . J. P. Barnes hibits of handiwork produced by these creative 

Mayor of Pittsfield and industrious people. The beautiful Led- 

anon Valley, and many other points of historic 

and picturesque interest will also be visited, 

President’s Message and some of the many large estates for which 
the Berkshires are famous. 


Response 


Appoinement of Committees 
° TR ry INT . r« 
Morning FRIDAY, JUNE Ist, 1928 


How to Get Best Results From Slitters and 10:00 o'clock 


Winders; Troubles and Suggested Remedies 
—(L. J. List of the Samuel M. Langston The Printers’ Problems With Paper—(Otto W. 
Company of Camden, N. J.) Fuhrmann, Typographic and Production 
Counselor, Blanchard Press, Inc., New York 
City; Vice-Chairman Educational Commis- 
sion of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen.) 
Lift Trucks, Adaptability of; With Lantern A Demonstration of Vocational Education in 
Slides—(Steubing-Cowan Company, Holyoke, the Mills—(J. Norman, Chairman; R. W. 
Mass. plant) Jenkins, Conductor.) 


Presentation 
of Papers 


Assemble at the Masonic Temple 


Steam Plant Economies in Paper Miils—(F. C. 
Farnsworth of the Farnsworth Company of 
Conshohocken, Ohio) 


> o +4 b yr 
Experiences of an Envelope Maker With Paper ; eine and outline on oo oy 
—(James J. Shea of the United States En- ‘ at = — socath 4 3 
velope Company) possible uses in a plant educational pro- 
gram. 


Improved Shaking Apparatus for Fourdrinier 3 
Machines—(Beloit Iron Works of Beloit, 
Wis.) 


. Presentation of a paper plant training pro- 
gram. 

Automatic Control of Moisture in Paper—(Pro- 

Viewpoints of Paper Salesmen—(G. K. Gibson fessor J. G. Callan and Albert Allen of the 
of the Wausau Sulphate Fiber Company of Atlantic Precision Company, Boston, Mass.) 
Mosinee, Wis.) The Use of Corrosion Resistant Steels in the 

Paper Industry—(John A. Mathews, Vice- 

President of the Crucible Steel Company of 

America.) 

Afternoon Sectional Meetings—Pamphlets Giving Full In- Adaptability of the Rod Mill for the Treatment 
2:30 to formation Will be Distributed at the Open- a a ey te eyo ; = 
—_——ee oe Ab ae Le Adjourn at 1 o'clock for Luncheon at the 

Evening Joint Banquet of Ladies and Men at the The Hotel Wendell 

7:00 o’clock Hotel Wendell— Visitation of Plants in and About Pittsficld. 


Adjourn at 1 o’cleok for Lunch at the Hotel 
Adjournmert Wendell 
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Without Insulation 
Ventilation Is Too Costly 


y 3] 


1 J. Rooney 


hn J. White 


B. Kennedy 
ekly 
lharmonic N uninsulated roof deck 
William. leaks heat so rapidly in 
iy cold weather that it is next 
to impossible to keep the 
ceiling temperature above 
the dew-point, except by the 
-_ excessive use of heat. That 
eae is why ventilation without 
to prepare insulation is so costly and 
ck. usually so ineffective in pre- 
© arranged venting condensation. 
on . > On the other hand, insula- 
1¢ “Shaker tion of the roof with an ade- 
ay be seen quate thickness of Arm- 
esting ex strong’s Corkboard reduces 
_ the heat transmission to 
of histori such an extent that the ceil- 
be visited, ing surface can, in most 
for which cases, be kept warm enough 
to prevent condensation en- 
tirely with only a moderate 
amount of heat. Insulation 
with Armstrong’s Cork- 
(Otto W. board is a_ positive and 
oduction practical remedy for this 
ellie troublesome condition and 
ree its use, therefore, decreases 
the operating cost and in- 
eine Se creases the efficiency of the ventilating : 
R. W. system. It can easily be shown that 
insulation of the roof with Armstrong’s 
rogram, Corkboard pays for itself in a very short 
and _ its time. 
ial pro- 
Armstrong Engineers have had many 
ng pro- years’ experience in dealing with this This Book Free 
condensation problem and the benefit of aeaihieih-al aeaiinnation 4 
—(Pro- their experience is available to paper thoroughly discussed in “The 
odie: mills, without cost, on request. Arm- ee denrumes 
" the stron Cork & Insulation Company, sert on request. 
View 217 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, 
any of Pa.; McGill Building, Montreal, Que.; 
11 Brant Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
satment 
e Bros. , 
10.) € 
*« | Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 
itts field. 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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Adjournment 

Afternoon 
2:30 to 
5:00 o'clock 


Evening 
7:00 o’clock 


7:00 o'clock 


Ladies’ Pro- 
gram ior 


Friday 
12:30 o’clock 


Morning 
10:00 o'clock 


Election of 
Officers 


John J. White, Gen. Chairman 
Charles N. Mooney 
Edward F. Driscoll 


Joseph Bario 
P. W. Ayers 
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Sight-seeing Trips. To be Announced at Con- 


vention— 


A choice of plants to be visited may be made, 
and guides will be supplied for each party. 
Visits to the mills will be conducted in 
GROUPS OF NOT OVER SIX AT A TIME, 
but as many groups as desire, will be taken 
through. 


Men’s Banquet at the Hotel Wendel! 


Toastmaster..........5. President Fred J. Rooney 
(If time permits, a special speaker may be 
announced. ) 


Entertainment at Banquet—(Ladies to join men 
for this) 


Peter Murray, Singing Humorist and Character 
Impersonator 


Antonelli and Budden, “Opera to Jazz.” 


Grayce B. Allen, the Versatile Artist of two 


Distinct Voices, Soprano and Tenor. 


Ladies’ Banquet at the Hotel Wendell— 
Miss Helen U. Kiely, Chief Chemist, Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
will act as Toastmistress, and will also talk 
on “Women in the Paper Industry.” 
After the Ladies’ Banquet, the ladies are in- 
vited to join the men in the banquet hall for 
the entertainment features outlined above. 
After the Entertainment, There Will be Dancing 
—And for those who do not care to dance, 
arrangements will be made for cards, with 
suitable prizes for the high-score players. 


The morning is open to do as you desire; visit 
stores, play cards, or go on a trip. Autos will 
be supplied on request. 


A special trip will be arranged for, with lunch- 
eon on the trip at some famous eating place. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1928 


Assemble at the Masonic Temple 


The Vacuum Paper Machine Dryer—(Ogden 
Minton, Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation 
of Greenwich, Conn.) 


Potpourri of Paper Making—(Under this head- 
ing, the convention will be open for the dis- 
cussion of subjects which have been sug- 
gested by members from all sections, on any 
problems. ) 


Addresses on Power, Safety and Welfare— 
(Prominent Engineers of the General Electric 
Company of Pittsfield and Schenectady.) 


The Election of Officers—It has been suggested 
that the election of officers take place at the 
close of this session, and the Committee has 
been requested to recommend this procedure 
to the Executive Committee. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


General 

John J. White, Jr., Secretary 
Edward J. McDonnell 
Edwin H. Gibbons 

Frank J. Mooncy 

O. V. Yates 


YEAR 


Theo. M. Pomeroy 
and 
William B. Clements, Chairman, and Andrew T. Barnett, Secretary 
of the Connecticut Valley Division, members ex oflicit, 


Reception 
William B. Clements, Chairman William Nixon 
Leon M. Yoerg Matthew V. Horgan 
Roger W. McCorkindale Thomas T. Rogan 
John H. O’Connell Forbes Wood 
Theo. M. Pomeroy M. C. King 
James F. Bartley Frederick Far 


Registration 
Andrew T. Barnett, Chairman Charles A. Tifft 
P. J. Godley Thomas E. Duif 
Frank S. McDonnell Earl C. Esty 
E. H. Sussenguth Charles D. Higgins 
David T. Sullivan William E. Hogan 
Harry W. Mendum Daniel H. Schwartz 
Otto J. Leloff 


Finance 
Charles N. Mooney, Treas. 
William B. Clements 
Edward J. McDonell 
H. C. Parsons 


W. B. West, Chairman 
Lewis E. Weiser 

Theo. M. Pomeroy 
Roger W. McCorkindale 


W. H. Croft F, L. Barstow 
Transportation 

Edward F. Driscoll, Chairman W. H. Croft 

P. W. Ayers Seth R. Williams 


Frank R. Matthews 
Charles E. Conley 
Joseph A. Moses 
A. B. C. Drew 


Alex Cassie 
Thomas T. Dixon 
A. J. Loman 
John Leishman 


Arrangements 
Edward H. Gibbons, Chairman H. C. Cassidy 
Eugene W. Peppard James E. Newcombe 
John H. Brown George W. Reardon 
Henry J. Guild George T. Carroll 
John R. Lyman William Dalrymple 
C. D. Warner Stephen W. Smith 
Maurice E. Whalen 


Visitation of Mills 


Chas. C. Champion, Chairman William Weaver 


‘P. W. Ayres John P. Kennedy 
Claude Smith H. C. Parsons 
P. W. Carr Frank J. Mooney 


Charles N. Mooney George Raynor 


Howard Brooks 


Press Committee 


L. D. Post,The Paper Mill A. A. Tanyane, The Paper 
and Wood Pulp News Trade Journas 
Thomas J. Keenan 
The Paper Industry and The Berkshire Eagle, The Springfield 
Republican and The Springfield Union 


Honorary Committee 
W. M. Crane, Jr., Phillip Weston, Arthur B. Daniels, Charles 
McKernon, Hon. J. P. Barnes, W. H. Eaton, N. H. Busey, Jr. 
Z. Marshall Crane, Frederick C. Crane, Donald M. Weston, A. 
Millard Daniels, W. J. Raybold, G. L. Clark, Wellington Smith, 
C. C. Yates, L. T. Stevenson, C. J. Donohue, Charles L. Chapin, 
B. A. Franklin, F. G. Feeley, James A. Savery, D. T. Noonan, 

K. B. Miller, C. C. Chesney, A. W. Eaton: 


, Secretary 
Oflicit, 


Paper 


g field 
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SULPHITE 
RELIEF GAS 


INCREASES CAPACITY 
SAVES FLOOR SPACE 
RECLAIMS WASTE HEAT 


The Wolf Relief Gas Cooler consists of a unit made up of 
1/2” lead tubes assembled in a cast iron case. The water 
chamber is built for pressure operation and the counter 
flow principle utilized. Each unit has 100 sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface and is 4 times as efficient as an open cooler. 
The cooling water can be used for flooding purposes. 


FOR CANADA REFER 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
10 PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 


New York Trade Jottings 


Alfred Haigh, director of Brittains, Ltd., the Cheddleton Paper 
Mills, near Leek, Staffordshire, England, is spending a few weeks 
in this country studying conditions in the American paper industry. 

* * * 

It has been definitely decided to hold the next convention of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, from February 18th next to February 21st, 
inclusive. 

* * * 

E. H. Naylor, secretary, and Maurice C. Dobrow, assistant sec- 
retary, of the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass., were prominent New York 
visitors last week. 

* * * 

Archibald A. MacDiarmid, chief engineer of Price Bros. & Co., 
Quebec, was a New York visitor last week. Mr. MacDiarmid re- 
ports that construction of the two paper machines with Minton 
vacuum dryers for the Riverbend mill, is progressing satisfactorily. 

* * * 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company, S. W. Jacobs was elected vice-president. 
Mr. Jacobs will continue to make his headquarters at the main 
sales office of Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 9 East 41st street, 
New York. 

x *k * 

J. A. Kavanaugh, statistician of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, and Maurice C. Dobrow, assistant secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, left for Washington 
on Tuesday night to discuss the census of the paper industry with 
officials of the United States Bureau of Census. 

. eo 

Alfred F. McCoy, of the A. P. W. Paper Company, 1618 Eighth 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been accepted by the Joint Committee 
on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists for the Paper Industry of the 
United States, as an approved Mill Pulp Testing Chemist, and is 
now listed as such, effective May 8, 1928. 

* cs * 

The St. Regis Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., has called for 
redemption on June 1, 1928, at $105 a share all its preferred stock 
then outstanding. The stock will be payable at the redemption 
price on and after June 1 upon presentation and surrender of 
certificates at the office of the Equitable Trust Company, of New 
York, 11 Broad street. 


oa 


* * 


W. G. MacNaughton, of the News Print Service Bureau, and 
R. G. Macdonald, secretary of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, were guests at a luncheon tendered to 
Professor Gustav Cassel, at the Yale Club, New York, by the 
trustees of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and the Swed- 
ish American Chamber of Commerce, last Wednesday, May 9. 


Bids for Government Waste Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 16, 1928.—-Bids will be received at the 
Government Printing Office on June 4 for paper shavings, waste, 
etc., that may accumulate during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
It is estimated that the following quantities will be available: 
500,000 pounds white shavings from book papers; 10,000 pounds 
shavings from blank books, etc.; 600,000 pounds shavings from 
book papers, strawboard, etc.; 500,000 pounds printed waste, free 
from. groundwood; 300,000 pounds postal card waste; 2,800,000 
pounds wrappers from rolls and flat stock; 200,000 pounds cuttings 
from strawboard, etc.; 8,000 pounds twine and rope from bundles; 
175,000 pounds discarded publications; 150,000 pounds newsprint 
and newsprint shavings; 10,000 pounds cotton, canvas, etc. 
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Honor Joseph A. Quinlan 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Avpany, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—The Black River Valley Club 
near Watertown was the scene of an unusual gathering last week 
when more than 300 manufacturers, bankers and business men of 
Northern New York attended a testimonial dinner to Joseph A, 
Quinlan, traffic manager of the St. Regis Paper Company, and 
affliated concerns. The event was held under the auspices of the 
Northern New York Development Association and the Watertown 
Chamber of Commerce and was planned to show the appreciation 
of Northern New York industry for Mr. Quinlan’s successfy] 
efforts in securing lower freight rates for the North Country 
territory. Guests were present from Montreal and other sections 
of Canada and nearly all of the large pulp and paper mills of 
Northern New York were represented. 

Numerous speakers expressed appreciation of Mr. Quinlan who, 
according to one of the speakers, “came to Watertown years ago 
from the Province of Quebec in search of a position where he 
could improve his command of the English language.” Mr. Quin- 
lan he said worked for three months on the railroads without pay 
and eventually received a job at $40 a month. Mastering the 
principle of railroad transportation Mr. Quinlan was declared to 
stand today as “perhaps the greatest material benefactor in North- 
ern New York.” 

Corwin T. Jewell, general manager of the St. Regis Paper 
Company, after expressing appreciation of Mrs. Quinlan’s assist- 
ance to her husband and presenting her with a floral tribute, intro- 
duced Mr. Quinlan amidst a noisy greeting. Mr. Quinlan ex- 
pressed pleasure for the honor accorded him and thanked those 
in attendance. In opening his address he paid a high tribute to 
Floyd L. Carlisle, head of the St. Regis Paper Company, and 
other officials of the firm without whose financial support he de- 
clared he could have accomplished nothing. 

He said that the St. Regis officials realizing the importance of 
lower freight rates in Northern New York advised him to spare 
no expense until the task was done. He said that he had traveled 
40,000 miles last year and a similar distance the year before in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Quinlan then reviewed the rate 
situation and declared that Northern New York manufacturers 
have been paying $1.20 for $1 worth of service so that main line 
cities might have that service for 85 cents. He predicted that 
with the lower freight rates Northern New York within the next 
two years will experience an industrial revival. 

Floyd J. Carlisle was unable to be present but sent a telegram of 
congratulation. Other telegrams praising Mr. Quinlan were re- 
ceived from E. E. Whitney, resident manager of the Carlisle indus- 
tries in Oswego, Wilbur La Roe, Jr. of Washington, D. C,, 
counsel for the paper mills in the rate fight, and Mark A. Dailey, 
of Buffalo, Associated Industries of New York State. 


K. V. P. Co. To Issue Bonds 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


KaALAMAzoo, Mich., May 14, 1928.—The Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company through the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
is placing on the market $1,250,000 series “B” fifteen year six per 
cent gold bonds, maturing in 1943 and priced at 101 and netting 
the investor 5.90 per cent. This issue will give the concern 
$2,750,000 in bonds outstanding. 

The last issue is dated April 1, 1928 and is due June 1, 1943. 
It is callable at 103 to 1933, 102 from 1933 to 1938 and 101 there- 
after. 

According to the statement issued of late, the current assets of 
the company are $2,366,597.32, with current liabilities of $689,068.65, 
a ratio of better than 314 to one. Total assets are $7,350,867.49 
and surplus, $907,852.16. 


Boston, Mass., May 15, 1928—The annual summer meeting of 
the Boston Paper Trade Association will again be held at the 
Charles River Country Club. The program will be similar to that 
of the meeting held last year. The date set for the meeting is 
Tuesday, June 12. 
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additional Warren 
Pumps have 

been ordered 

by these 4 
customers 

since this 


more ordered 


more here 4 Trade Journal. 


more ordered 


No other pumps meet the severe re- have adopted various features of 
quirements of the pulp and paper the Warren design. 

industry so completely . . . sustained Designed by engineers thoroughly 
high efficiencies, economical oper- familiar with pulp and paper mill 
ation, steady, dependable service . . pumping problems, Warren Stuff 
these are the reasons why the lead- Pumps will handle 6% clean stock, 
ing mills order and re-order Warren efficiently and without clogging. 
Pumps . . . and why competitors Write for Bulletins. 


1951 


Steam Pump Company, Inc. Warren, Mass. 


Agencies in all cities 
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Power Plant Section 
Reducing Power Costs Through Unit Treatment 


Conducted by REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD, Consulting Engineer 
ZHENINININENENENSNINENENENETNINENENENENININELNENENENENENENENENENENINENENENENENENENEN THEY 


Modernizing the Mill and Power Plant 


Variable Speed Transmission Applications of the Mechanical Type * 


The discussion, “Variable Speed Transmissions Stimulate Out- 
put,” which appeared in these columns in the 1927 Mill and Mill 
Equipment Number, October 27, 1927, dealt n a necessarily gen- 
eral way with the three approved types of variable speed trans- 
missions in paper mill service; those of the mechanical, hydraulic 
and planetary varieties. The object of this presentation was to 
focus attention upon the important part played by these equip- 
familiarize those 


ments in moderen activities and to 


mills which may not as yet have felt the need of installing such 


paper mill 


sensitive systems of speed regulation and control. 

Approaching the same subject from the viewpoint of moderniz- 
ing the mill and power plant demands, however, a somewhat more 
detailed exposition of the applications of such cost cutting devices, 
so it is proposed to take up the various systems individually and 
by pictorial presentation and brief, but pertinent, references to 
specific installations of merit to show how the transmissions are 
applied, for what services they are suitable and what they have 
accomplished in the way of effecting reductions in the cost of the 


Fic. 1 


Close-up of variable speed transmission.—American Writing Paper Co. 


mills’ output. The present discussion will be devoted to variable 
speed transmissions of the mechanical variety, similar presenta- 
tions of hydraulic and planetary systems being scheduled for pub- 
lication in subsequent issues. 

The uses to which the mechanical type of variable speed trans- 
mission has been successfully applied in paper mill service cover 
almost every power transmitting device in the mill and many in 
the power plant: among those in the mill proper being trans- 
; 1 The illustrations presented in this discussion have been provided through 


the courtesy of the Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., and of the 
Reeves Pulley Company of New York, Inc. 


missions to cylinder and Fourdrinier machines, paper cutters 


corrugators, winders and rewinders, fly-knives and to such re- 
lated equipment as printing machines, stayers, creasers, slotters, 
pasting tube machines, double-bakers, cut-off 


gulers, machines, 


Fic. 2 


Sectional paper machine drive at Johns-Manville, Inc. Individual variable 
speed t:ansmissions control the various sections and a master variable speed 
transmission the entire machine. 


machines, etc.; among those on the power plant, the drives for 
various types of stokers, powdered coal feeders, pulverizers and 
fuel and ash handling equipment in general. 

The merits of some of these applications are quite obvious and 
those of others are perhaps best brought out by reference to 
specific installations, excellent examples of which are found in the 
mills of the American Writing Paper Company at Holyoke, Mass. 
to which attention was called in the previous discussion. Here, a 
dozen transmissions, ranging in capacity from 10 to 100 horse- 
power, have been in continuous service for some ten years, making 
available considerable statistical, data pertaining to upkeep and 
operating expenses. Also," fhe fact that there are a varicty of 
methods employed in these mills for. varying the speeds of paper 
machines; including variable speed direct current motor drives, 
cone and step pulley arrangements and variable speed trans- 
missions of the machinical type; gives opportunity of making 
comparisons of the relative economy of the various methods. 


American Writing Paper Company Installation 
The four paper machine transmissions, ranging in capacity from 
40 to 100 horsepower, are naturally of chief interest and provide 
some very pertinent data. Campared with cone and step pulleys, 
these transmissions possess the great advantage of permitting 
speed changes without interrupting production. On a 
employing cone and step pulleys at these mills, where the change 


machine 
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Now Furnished with Aluminum Cases 
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LL Brown Recording Thermometers, Brown 

Recording Pressure Gauges, and Brown 
Electric Flow Meters of both indicating and 
recording types, will now be supplied in die-cast 
aluminum cases. Aluminum cases are lighter, 
easier to handle, reduce shipping charges, won’t 
rust or corrode. Die-casting insures perfect case 
construction. This aluminum construction is a 
special BROWN feature. 


Brown Recording Thermometers and Gauges have 
a larger recording area—size for size. They have 
wider graduations and are easier to read. 


Notwithstanding their new die-cast aluminum 
cases, easy-reading charts and 15 definite con- 
structional advantages, Brown Recording Ther- 
mometers and Gauges are not expensive. Write 
for Catalogs 64 and 75, address The Brown Instru- 
ment Co., 4457 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in 20 principal cities. 


w Features 
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Brown Features 


a 
— 


~— 
SOCSUAT Aw 


. Pen adjustment 


Pen tension control 


. Rugged helix 

. Calibrating screw 

. Automatic pen release 
. High grade clock 

. Inverted pen 

. Time adjustment 

. Improved chart knob 
. Starting device 

. Wide chart gradua- 


tions 


. Precision clock align- 


ment 


. Handy chart clips 
. Moistureproof case 
. Heavy enamel finish 


” . 
To measure is 
to economize” 

— PASCAL 
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in speed is greater than 2 to 1, the belt has to be shifted on the 
step pulleys, entailing-a machine shut down of 15 minutes on the 
average. Furthermore, when a machine is employed for making 
specialties, the speed often has to be chcanged frequently, perhaps 
several times a day. 


Statistics compiled at the plant established the fact that chang- 
ing of speed, calling for a 15 minute shut down once a day, of a 
48-inch paper machine producing 500 pounds an hour entails an 
annual production loss of $937.50; for two such changes a day, 
double such amount, etc. A further saving effected by the vari- 
able speed transmission application to these paper machine drives 
is in the utilization, or conservation, of floor space, the variable 
speed transmissions being considerably more compact than the 
arrangement of cone pulleys. For the 48-inch paper machine, this 
means a saving of approximately $63.00 a year. 

The particular variable speed transmission for the 48-inch paper 
machine to which these statistics refer cost $2,520.00 and the 
necessary pulleys on the driving shaft of the transmission and that 
on the variable speed shaft of the paper machine, together with the 
cost of the belt, installation expenses, freight, etc., brought the Fic. 5 


Two variable speed transmissions driving duplex cutters on 112-inch board 
machine.—Riverside Fibre & Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 


net cost per day for the variable speed transmission drive of $3.62, 
On the other side of the ledger is a credit of $3.13 for each change 
in machine speed effected; one, two, or more a day. 


OPERATING cogr OF VARIABLE SPEED SOA RSMISSION DRIVE 
FOR 48-INCH PAPER MACHI 
(Cost of Drive complete—$5,520. hy 
Depreciation, based on 10 year life 
* Average interest at 6% 
1 


1 -06 
— X $5,520.00 x — 
10 2 


Repairs on variable speed transmission to date: 
2 discs with pins 
2 thrust bearings 
2 rubber V belts 


Total for 8 years 
Fic. 3 Repair cost per year 
Maintenance on step pulleys and leather belt: 
Variable speed transmission “a hy combination paper machine.—National New belt after 5 
Asbestos Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J.—In constant service, 24 hours a day, Cost per year: $234.00/1( 
since 1915. Taking up belt: 
3 times per year * 2 hours X $0.765........ 


total cost of the machine drive to $5,520.00 Amortizing this cost Lubrication : 

oo : . f Oil: 60 gallons at $0.38 per gallon 
ever a ten year life (estimated), accounting for interest changes, Labor: 320 hours at $0.60 
etc., and making suitable provisions for all expenses to cover re- yea) cost — 


pairs, maintenance and incidential operating expenses, places a Cost per day: $1,158.57/320 days . 


Fic. 4 Fic. 


Variable speed transmission in paper cutter drive.—Southworth Co., Mitti- Variable speed transmission in large ta drive.—Gilbert Paper Co. 
neague, Mass. Menasha, Wis. 
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Where stock or colors are changed 
frequently, the Valley Plug Valve is 
without peer. In its operation it is 
easier and quicker to open than ordi- 
nary valves—its action is positive—- 
no auxiliary handles are needed to 
help the operator close the valve, as 
in the common valve. 

Valley Plug Valves perform equally 
well in difficult positions—in angle 
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N EVERy 


MILL 


There’s a need for it— 


The Valley Plug Valve meets the 
requirements for a valve that will 
open quickly and close absolutely 
tight—many places throughout the 
average mill where it is needed. 


positions — or the unusual place 
where not much space is allowed for 
an operator. 

Made without gates, ledges or sharp 
corners, the Valley Plug Valvé oper- 
ates on a rotating principle. Investi- 
gate this valve now. Over 1300 in use 
today. Your request for our booklet 
on Valves will bring you a copy free. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


~~ Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 


APPLETON 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


WISCONSIN 


Western Mfg. & Sales Div., Smith & Valley 
© I. W. Co., Portland, Oregon. 
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The variable speed transmissions on the cutters, five in number, 
transmitting 10 to 15 horsepower each, also effect substantial sav- 
ings, for they avoid the expense of installing direct current gen- 
erators and variable speed motors, as would otherwise be neces- 
sary. With the variable speed transmissions, the speed control. is 
obtained directly from the available alternating current supply and 
without the inconvenience of the limited number of speeds that 
would only be with an alternating current variable 
speed motor. 


Variable Speed Transmissions at Johns-Manville, Inc. 


obtainable 


Another installation well worthy of note, on account of the 
severity and ¢ titude of the requirements for economical pro- 
duction, is the quite extensive application of variable speed trans- 

type in the fabrication of 
J. plant of Johns-Manville, Inc. In 


the mechanical asbestos 


Manville, N. 


this 


missions of 
paper at the 
the manufacture of 
variation in the speed of the paper machine is necessary to care 
successfully for the differences in the weight of paper produced. 
Due also to distinctive pecularities of the operation, it is at times 
imperative that speeds be varied while a machine is running, to 
avoid sheet breakage with the accompanying loss in production, 
operators’ time and machine time. 

These transmissions are employed in the drives of roofing and 
corrugating machines, as well as in the paper machine drives. It 
is in the latter application, however, that this installation is of 


class of product, a wide and frequent 


outstanding interest. 

A sectional paper machine is in continuous service equipped with 
a battery of six variable speed transmissions which control, sep- 
arately, the various sections of the machine and with a larger 
variable speed transmission unit for controlling the entire machine. 
The flexibility of control that this arrangement provides is largely 


* Data compiled by A. C. Nielsen Company, engineers, May 31, 1926. 
* Allowing for interest earned by depreciation reserve. 


Fic. 7 
Variable speed transmission drive for corrugator and single facer.—Detroit 
Paper Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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com 


Fic. 9 


Variable speed control in main .steam turbine drive.—Terry Steam Turbine Co 


instrumental in overcoming delays which would be occasioned if 
dependence were placed on any less easily and positively adjusted 
driving mechanism. 

In connection with the application of variable speed transmis- 
sions to roofing and corrugating machines, it is interesting to note 
that for several years efforts were made to run them at constant 


Fic. 8 
Variable speed transmission in waxing machine control drive where variable 
speed is required to regulate amount of wax coating applied.—Vortex Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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constant Appleton Felts and Jackets are made 
from high grade pure wool with a plant 
control that checks every detail of opera- 
tion during manufacture. The felts are 
produced right—to fully meet felt require- 
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ments of paper mills. And, that accounts 


for their wide use today in mills every- aH | q\ | 

where. Back of Appleton Felts and Jackets SMER cau woe 
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Your felt requirements can be adequately 
met with Appleton Felts. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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speed, but with very little satisfaction. Such drives did not pro- 
vide the necessary flexibility and it was soon found that the em- 
ployment of variable speed transmissions was essential. The first 
of these, three in number, were installed in 1912 and have been in 
continuous operation ever since. 

Commenting in general upon the application of variable speed 
transmissions throughout the plant, George E. Halladay, super- 
intendent of the mill, is on record as having stated that outside of 
oiling and the renewal of a bushing now and then no maintenance 
expenses were entailed in connection with the variable speed 
transmissions and that in a period of about four years not a 
single one of the V-shaped functioning belts had to be replaced, 
belt replacements with cone pulley drives having previously proved 
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Variable speed transmission operating 64-inch cutter on paste liner machine.— 
Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


a constant source of trouble and the cause of expensive delays in 
operation. The operatives also find it extremely easy to make 
small and delicate adjustments in speed, something which they 
could not do with cone puiley or gear drives. 

The use of variable speed transmissions for driving cylinder 
and Fourdrinier paper machines makes it possible and quite feas- 
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Variable speed transmission incorporated in standard double facing corrugator 
for making corrugated paper board for boxes.—Geo. W. Swift, Jr., Inc. 


Plant Section (Continued) 


Fic. 12 
Variable speec transmission incorporated in drive of printing press— 
F. X. Hooper Co. 

ible to run any weight of paper desired, from the finest tissue to 
the heaviest wrapping paper, without having to stop the machine 
or break down the paper end. That is, with such systems of 
speed regulation and control, any degree or paper or machine 
speed, from the minimum to the maximum of the device's speed 
range, may be secured almost instantly, without stopping the ma- 
chine or interrupting production. 

So very sensitive is the regulation and control of speed by the 
modern approved forms of variable speed transmissions, in fact, 
that such devices are now quite frequently incorporated or at- 
tached as standard equipment for changing the ratio between the 
speed of an engine or turbine shaft and that of the functioning 
speed governor. Where only a few grades and weights of paper 
are produced, this speed control at the prime mover has quite 
frequently been found to suffice, but wherever a greater variety 
of output is called for from a machine, the more sensitive regu- 
lation secured by having the machine driven in whole or in sec- 
tions through variable speed transmissions is to be preferred. 
Furthermore, in the approved types of variable speed trans- 
missions, remote control of machine and section speeds have been 
developed, the control being effected through push button stations 
located along the paper machine, or, at other strategic points. 
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Variable speed transmission control of| steam turbine speeds.—Terry Steam 
urbine Co. 
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Serving 32 Pulp Mills! 
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Rotary Incinerators are 
made in our own plants 
anc we would be glad to 
send you our booklet which 
describes and illustrates the 
equipment. If you will let 
us know what your require- 
ments are, we will be pleas- 
ed to quote accordingly. 
Write for this booklet 
today. 


Designed and built to resist all stresses due to 
expansion from intense heat, and to with- 
stand the hard usage which this equipment is 
generally subjected to. Manitowoc Inciner- 
ators are serving efficiently and well in 32 
pulp mills throughout the country. 


They are giving service because they are built 
right. Nothing but the highest quality ma- 
terial and workmanship ever go into their 
construction. Manitowoc Incinerators are 
designed and built complete in our plant. 


Only carefully built equipment can give de- 
pendable service. Our design can easily be 
altered to meet your requirements. 


Write us about Manitowoc Incinerators. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Let us figure 
on your: 

Barking Drums 
Sulphite Digesters 
Experimental Digesters 
Relief Se tors 
Bleach Mixers 
Clay Mixers 
Refiners 
Rod Mills 
Incinerators 
Disc Evaporators 
Blow Pipes 
Cylindrical Rotaries 
Globe Rotaries 
Lime Kilns 
Moore Speed Cranes 
and Shovels 
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A NEW ERA IN PAPER 


The use of paper has constantly expanded until it has been 
aptly said that it is the most commonly used commodity now 
employed by man. An interesting evidence of the rapidly ex- 
panding use of paper may be seen in the extensive advertising 
campaign of the International Paper Company in the agricultural 
publications urging the use of mulching paper for farming and 
gardening purposes. This advertising is causing wide-spread in- 
terest among the people whom it is designed to reach. Full page 
space is used in publications of a suitable character. The intro- 
ductory advertisement taken from the Rural New Yorker is 
in part as follows: 

“The miracle of mulch paper—we’ve called this newest principle 
of farming—the miracle of mulch paper! 

“For it is a miracle to eliminate weeds and all the everlasting, 
time-stealing and back-breaking labor that weeds demand. It is 
a miracle to increase the yield of varied products from 40 per 
cent to 516 per cent. It is a miracle to move up the parallels 
of latitude, in a sense, and grow things two or three hundred 
miles further North than they ever grew before—grow things 
earlier than they ever grew before—and all at the expense of just 
so much mulch paper. . 

“And yet, this miracle of mulch paper is available for your 
use today—under the well-known brand name, Gator-Hide. 

“The principles of mulch paper are far beyond the experimental 
stage today. Its value 
everyone. 


is attested by statistics available to 
Statistics that show, for example, an increased yield 
in mulch-paper-grown spinach of 516 per cent—in sweet corn 
of 279 per cent—in sweet potatoes of 100 per cent—in tobaccc, 
cotton, beets, summer turnips, tomatoes and an almost unending 
variety of other farm products. The economic value of mulch 
paper has been established beyond all doubt. 
here to stay. 


Mulch paper is 


“Gator-Hide mulch paper, made by the International Paper 
Company, the world’s largest paper manufacturers, comes in rolls 
18 inches and 36 inches wide and of 150 and 300 lineal yards. 

“Unrolled directly over the proposed plant beds and anchored 
by soil, or other available material, along its free edges, Gator- 
Hide mulch paper practically imprisons all moisture in the soil 
and gives it up in the form of stimulus to plant life rather than 


in the form of evaporation to the sun. Mulch paper increases 


the temperature and the consequent bacterial activity of the so] 
both by conserving solar heat and by decreasing the cooling action 
that ordinarily results from evaporation. Planting is accomplishe 
through openings made in the paper at suitably spaced interya); 
or between strips of the paper. Thus, while space in pleny 
is provided for the growth of the plant, space is absolutely denied 
for the growth of weeds. 

“The supply of Gator-Hide mulch paper is limited and, with the 
idea of allowing the greatest number of planters to test its pos. 
sibilities we have decided, for the present, to limit individya! 
orders to four rolls. Mail your order at once and shipment wil] 
be made C. O. D. to any office of the American Express Company 
Gator-Hide paper the 


through regular dealer channels.” 


mulch will be available, in near future. 


The use of mulching paper in agriculture is not new. It was 
first used on a large scale probably in the Hawaiian Islands 3y 
connection with the culture of pineapples. The Olaa Sugar Com- 
pany, some years ago, established a paper mill to make this par- 
ticular varicy of paper from bagasse, or sugar cane as it comes 
crushed from the mill, and the factory has been constantly em- 
ployed in making this paper for this purpose ever since. Later 
mulching paper was used with great success in the vast vegetable 
farms of California where the paper was manufactured by some 
of the paper mills on the Pacific Coast. 

If the beneficial effects from the extermination of weeds and 
the retention of moisture in the ground claimed for mulching paper 
by the International Paper Company in its current advertising can 
be even measurably approached—and it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that it can be—this paper should soon be in vast demand in 
sections of the country where it has not been tried as yet, and 
increase considerably the demands on certain mills which are 
equipped to manufacture paper suited for mulching purposes. 


NATIONAL FUELS MEETING 

The Second National Fuels Meeting will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 17-20, 1928. 
charge of the program indicate that this will be a most valuable 
and interesting session. 


The reports of the committees in 


Papersiare being prepared by some of 
the outstanding engineers and scientists in the fuel and power 
fields. The Fuels Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is devoting considerable time and thought to the prep- 
aration of a well-rounded and broad selection of subjects and 
speakers. 

Attendance to, and participation in these National Fuels Meet- 
ings is by no means limited to the membership of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The meetings are exactly what 
their title implies—National Fuels Meetings. They are for any 
one interested in the production, distribution or utilization of 
fuels. The meetings are intended to be central agencies where all 
the facts and problems relating to fuels and heat may be discussed 
and studied, and through which information may be disseminated 
to all who are interested in fuel and heat problems. 
fore, essenial 


It is, there- 
that these meetings be participated in by ail 
engineers, executives and others who are interested in this line 
of work. 

The papers for the Cleveland meeting will cover the use of solid, 
liquid and gaseous fuels in all fields. The producer and distributor, 
the central station engineer, the large and small industrial power 
engineer, the marine and railroad engineer, and in fact any one 
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interested in the conservation of fuel will find papers of general 
and specific interest. 

Fuels, in the order of their importance, are—coal, oil, artificial 
gas, natural gas, wood, lignite, peat and a variety of waste prod- 
ucts from manufacturing processes. These fuels are used in every 
industry or activity of the present day. The quantities involved 
vary with the size of the user from the huge super-power central 
station down through industries varying in size from the largest 
to the smallest, through the range for heating requirements of 
office building, apartments, and finally to the smallest of individual 
residences. This means that these fuels are used in amounts cor- 
responding to a variation of from a few tons of coal up to hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons per year. Naturally in this vast range 
of consumers the fuels come under the control of persons whose 
knowledge of combustion and experience in fuel burning varies 
from that obtained in connection with the comparatively crude 
methods used in the average household to that obtained by the 
highly specialized and technically trained men in charge of fuels 
for the large central stations and industrial plants. Between these 
two limits there are many persons whose knowledge of, and experi- 
ence with, fuel burning has been gained from equipment which 
varies from the crudest to the very best design. 

Years ago the central station engineers recognized the vital im- 
portance of their fuel problems and studied them individually and 
collectively, and interchanged their ideas and experiences among 
themselves. The steel men were confronted with similar problems 
and they also interchanged ideas with other steel men, The re- 
fractory, terra-cotta and other clay products engineers began to 
study their problems and interchange notes with others in their 
industry. This awakening and realization of the fact that each has 
their fuel problems spread to practically all industries. Some of 
these industries have made great progress with their fuel problems. 
struggling to master the elements of their problems. 

Thus the movement toward the mastery of fuel problems has 
been under way in many industries and organizations, but one 
vital element has been missing—cooperation, the interchange of 
ideas, problems and solutions among the different industries and 
the different organizations. Here were many individuals or or- 
ganizations all attacking the same problem, but each starting at the 
very bottom and passing through the same stages of mistakes and 
progress and attempting to reach the same final success. Each in- 
dividual had special problems of his own. Some of the details of 
the problems were special, but the same fundamental underlying 
principles applied to all alike, and even many of the so called 
“specialized details” were not so specialized after all and could be 
adapted to the problems of some other individual. 

It was with this need in mind that the Fuels Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers was formed. The men 
responsible for the organization of the Fuels Division saw the 
opportunity for the society to perform a real service in creating a 
“Central Forum” for the collection, development and dissemination 
of sound information on the fundamentals as well as specialized 
details of the efficient and economic use of fuels and heat. The 
first formal functioning of this newly organized division was the 
“First National Fuels Meeting” held in St. Louis in the fall of 
1927. The success of this idea as indicated by the large registered 
attendance and by the wide variety of papers presented by men 
from many different organizations and industrial fields, was ample 
to justify its continuance and development to great and broader 
usefulness. 
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To Run Mill As Eaton Paper Co. 


Apams, Mass., May 14, 1928.—With the final confirmation by the 
superior court last week of the recent sale of the Berkshire Hills 
Paper Company property to Henry J. Guild, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern Manufacturing Company of Bangor, Me., the 
announcement was made that the Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
of Pittsfield has acquired from Mr. Guild a substantial interest in 
a new company of which Mr. Guild is to be vice president and 
general manager, and that a large part of the paper formerly made 
for the Eaton, Crane & Pike Company outside of Massachusetts 
will now be manufactured at the Adams mill. 

Mr. Guild, who has been here for several days past completing 
the negotiations, is to make his permanent residence either in 
North Adams or Adams and with the incorporation of the new 
company, which is now underway, the work of getting the plant 
into production will be pushed and it is expected to be in substan- 
tially full operation within a comparatively short time. 

The organization of the new company, which is to be known as 
the Eaton Paper Company, will add a large and productive busi- 
ness to the manufacturing output of Berkshire county, since the 
paper to be made at the old Berkshire Hills plant will not conflict 
in any way with the product of the Crane mills in Dalton, for 
which Eaton, Crane & Pike have been and will continue to be sole 
manufacturing agents. The paper to be made here is of a kind 
which the Crane mills do not make, but which the Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company has always used, buying its supply from manufac- 
turers outside the state heretofore. 

Arthur W. Eaton, head of the Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, 
is to be president of the new concern, with Mr. Guild, as vice- 
president, in active charge of the business. Other officers will be 
William H. Eaton, vice-president and treasurer; John R. Tobey, 
assistant treasurer, Alexander Simpson, director, and George R. 
Norton, clerk. 

The new company is the direct result of Arthur W. Eaton’s per- 
sonal interest in promoting the industrial progress of Berkshire 
county. As one of the original organizers and strongest backers 
of the Berkshire Hills Conference, he has taken seriously the 
movement to build up and develop the resources of the county. 

At various times Mr. Eaton has been besought by outside inter- 
ests to finance the operation of mills to manufacture the stock 
used by the Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, but he has steadily 
refrained from entering this field. 

When the Berkshire Hills Paper Company was found to be in 
a situation from which it could not be extricated, and the plant 
had to be thrown on the market for what it would bring, Mr. 
Eaton saw an opportunity to be of real service to Berkshire by 
invading a field which he could not be tempted to enter otherwise. 

Mr. Guild, the active head of the new concern, is a comparatively 
young man who has had long experience in the paper manufactur- 
ing business, the Eastern Manufacturing Company of Bangor, of 
which he was vice-president, having long been among the most 
successful in the country. 


Digester Building at Lyons Falls Burned 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—The digester mill of the Gould 
Paper Company at Lyons Falls was destroyed by fire Friday after- 
noon with a loss running into thousands of dollars. The fire 
broke out on the top floor of the four story brick structure in 
what is known as the chipper room and had gained considerable 
headway before being discovered by workmen who saw smoke 
issuing from the windows. It was during the noon hour and no 
one was in the building. 

The fire made such great headway that for a time the entire 
plant was threatened. The blaze which is believed to have started 
from a hot journal worked down from the top floor to the ground 
and completely consumed the huge digesters. The machine room 
of the main mill 50 feet away across an alley was saved by quick 
action by the firemen. No estimate of the total loss was made by 
officials of the company but it is believed that the loss is insured. 
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educe the Load on the Wire 


by Equipping Yo ur Fourdriniers With 
\WLCALOCK AluminumBreast Rolls! 


HE Vulcalock Process, by which rubber 
is attached to a metal base with practi- 
cally integral adhesion, now makes it pos- 
sible to apply rubber covering to aluminum 


Breast Rolls. 


These light aluminum rolls, with protective 
covers of Goodrich Rubber, materially re- 
duce the load on the wire, and are par- 
ticularly effective on Fourdriniers using a 


shake. 


The same construction is used in covering 
couch rolls for cylinder machines, deckers, 
washers, etc. The soft rubber is attached 
directly to metal core without using hard 
rubber base or threading the core. 


Write for Bulletin 9700—a manual of in- 
formation for paper makers. 


A test of Vulcalock adhesion, 
the only connection being 


one equare inch of *“Vulca- THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
easily supports the weight of Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


two men. 


(Goodrich ‘este 
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SUREERRTRRIEEE, 


FRechnical Association f%Pulparé Paper Industry] 


QUEDUCEEREORCER EERE SSORUEReteeet eee eee eee 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
_MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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The Ruths Steam Accumulator 


By R. A. Langworthy * 


It is not surprising to find that the idea of applying to industry, 
in a practical manner, the principle of heat storage in an ac- 
cumulator, was first developed in Europe. Keen competition and 
relatively high coal costs brought this about. The result has been 
over 300 installations of the Ruths steam accumulator in Europe 
in the past ten years. 

Relatively few investigations have been made of the effect that 
yariations in the consumption of steam or power exercise on the 
working methods and overall efficiency of our industrial plants. 
These variations, which are often and much greater than is gen- 
erally known, have been accepted as unavoidable; and attempts 
have been made to counteract their effects by providing greater 
flexibility in the firing apparatus. 

All firing equipment has a certain inherent time lag in respond- 
ing to changes in load conditions, and during this period the 
operating efficiency falls off. There is one definite point in the 
output of steam for each boiler when the overall efficiency of the 
unit is at the maximum, the efficiency being less at any other 
point. Widely fluctuating loads in a boiler plant do more to 
affect adversely the economical generation of steam than any other 
single influence. The accumulator makes possible the absorption 
of all fluctuations in demands for steam, regardless of where 
and when they occur in the factory. 

The suggestion is often made that some of the operations in a 
plant can be “staggered” as to time and placed upon a definite 
schedule, thus partly eliminating the fluctuating steam demand. 
A careful analysis of the situation will in most cases demonstrate 
that this is a compromise, the outcome of which is apt to be 
doubtful. It does not cure the real disease, but seeks to minimize 
its effects with an opiate. A much more satisfactory solution js 
reached by allowing the process to proceed in a normal way and 
to meet its steam requirements with an accumulator. 


Principle of the Accumulator 

The Ruths accumulator is based on the principle of storing in a 
large quantity of water, under pressure and at saturation tem- 
perature, the heat energy of steam, and releasing this energy in 
the form of steam under decreasing pressure. 

This principle is not new. It was used by Professor Rateau, 
but oniy for the purpose of utilizing over very short periods the 
intermittent exhaust from steam-driven machinery. The Rateau 
accumulator had no influence on steam fluctuations in the plant 
as a whole, whereas the Ruths accumulator provides for storage 
capacity which will accommodate wide fluctuations in steam de- 


' Vice-President and General Manager, Ruths Accumulator Co., Inc. 


mand over periods of hours if necessary, and is in fact, by analogy, 
the flywheel of the boiler plant. 

Fig. 1 is a set of curves showing the steam-storage capacity 
of water. For example, if a pressure of 400 lb. in a boiler is 
lowered to, say, 250 lb., Fig. 1 shows that 0.8 lb. of steam will be 
obtained from each cubic foot of water. The Ruths steam ac- 
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Curves Showing the Steam-Storage Capacity of Water. 


cumulator can be arranged to work under much lower pressures 
say, between 60 and 10 Ib. For this pressure range the curves 
show a storage capacity of 4.2 lb. of steam per cubic foot of 
water. Thus, for the same pressure drop of 50 lb. the storage 
capacity of the accumulator may be five times larger than in the 
modern boiler for the same quantity of water. In addition, the 
boiler in this example has to be built to withstand 400 lb. pressure 
and the accumulator only 60 Ib. Steam-storage capacity in an 
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accumulator can therefore be obtained much more cheaply than 
in a boiler. Usually large pressure fluctuations as assumed above 
are not allowed to take place in the boiler, and so the difference 
between the comparative steam-storage capacity of boilers and 
accumulators is increased still further. These figures clearly show 
that steam boilers should be built only for the purpose of gen- 
erating steam at a constant rate, and that all necessary water space 
should be arranged for in a separate receptacle, built for a lower 
pressure, in which much wider pressure fluctuations may be al- 
lowed than in the boiler. 


Construction of the Accumulator 

The accumulator is built in the form of a cylindrical steel tank 
with hemispherical ends. It is usually installed in the open air 
without building protection. A single simple connection is made 
to the general piping system. The plant consists of two parts, 
the accumulator proper and the automatic regulating valves which 
control the cooperation of the boilers and the accumulator, and 
which also govern the steam distribution throughout the whole 
steam system of the factory. 

Fig. 2 shows a complete accumulator installation. The tank A 
is constructed of riveted steel plate, and filled about 90 per cent 
full of water. Over this is a covering B of non-conducting ma- 
terial, with insulation blocks C covering the riveted seams of the 
shell and easily removable for inspection. This lagging is pro- 
tected by weatherproof covering. The volume is so large in com- 
parison with the exterior surface that an insulation 3 in. in thick- 
ness is sufficient to reduce the heat loss to a negligible amount. 

The non-return valve E admits charging steam to the internal 
steam distribution pipe F and the charging nozzles G, which are 
equipped with circulation pipes H to insure a uniform and noise- 
less heating of the water. Through a non-return valve J the dis- 
charge of steam takes place. A De Laval nozzle K limits, in case 
of emergency such as a rupture in the steam piping, the maxi- 
mum discharge of steam from the accumulator to an amount which 
will not allow priming. A water column L is provided for read- 
ing and adjusting the water level. 

The accumulator shell is supported at four points, so located 
as to distribute the bearing reactions properly and provide for 


Complete Accumulator Installation. 

free expansion under the variations of pressure and temperature 
of the water it contains. One supporting bracket is rigidly fixed, 
while two others rest on rollers, one permitting longitudinal and 
the other lateral displacement. The fourth is a pendulum support 
allowing displacement in any direction. This method of support- 
ing the accumulator and providing for expansion has been very 
successful. 

The capacity of an accumulator for a given plant is determined 
by the magnitude of the fluctuations of the steam consumption 
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only, and not by the capacity ot the boiler plant. Thus a steam. 
flow chart showing the total steam consumption 68f the plant, o 
it the steam consumption is fluctuating in one department only 
a chart from this department will be sufficient for calculating the 
capacity of the accumulator. 

The volume of the accumulator is a function of the require; 
accumulating capacity and the permissible pressure drop. Fig. | 
shows the relationship between maximum pressure, and minim 
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Fic. 3 
Steam Demand of Pulp-Mill Digester House. 
pressure, and storage capacity of one cubic foot of water at differ- 
ent drops in pressure. By using this diagram the required volume 
of the accumulator can he easily calculated. Suppose the ac- 
cumulator is connected between two pipe lines carrying pressures 
of 150 Ib. and 50 Ib. per sq. in., respectively. Under these condi- 
tions one cubic foot of water can store 4.2 lb. of steam. Ifa 
storage capacity of 25,000 Ib. of steam is desired, and 90 per cent 
of the accumulator volume is occupied by water, the volume oj 
the accumulator will be 
25,000 
—— = 6613 cu. ft. 
4.2 X 0.9 


150 Lb. per SoJn. 


25 Lb perSoln 
Fic. 4 


25 1b per Sg. /n. 
Fic. 6 


450 Lb. per SoJn. 
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(50-25 Lb per Sa.Jn. 


25 Lb per Sg f2. 
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Development of Automatic Valve-Control. 


Steam accumulators have been built in sizes of from 200 to 
13,000 cu. ft. volume, and in one mill an accumulator installation 
of a total volume of 37,000 cu. ft. with a capacity of 150,000 Ib. 
of steam has been erected. This accumulator was subdivided iuto 
three separate tanks. The total volume of all Ruths accumulators 
now in operation or under erection is 1,500,000 cu. ft., with a total 
working capacity of about 5,600,000 Ib. of steam. 

Of the highest importance in the proper functioning of the ac- 
cumulator system is the regulating equipment. 

The arrangement of the accumulator in the steam plant must 
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be such that it is connected between a high-pressure and a low- 
pressure steam line. At times, when there is an excess of steam 
supply over requirements, steam flows from the high-pressure 
ine to the eccumulator, causing in it a rise of pressure. At other 
times, when there is a peak load in the plant, steam flows from 
the accumulator to the low-pressure line, causing in the ac- 
cumulator a drop of pressure. The pressure in both steam head- 
ers is always kept constant, and the accumulator pressure oniy is 
allowed to vary. 

Assuming sufficient boiler capacity to meet the average steam 
demand, it will be readily seen that when the high-pressure de- 
mand is less than this average the excess steam will be passed 
into and stored in the accumulator. When peaks occur in the 
low-pressure-steam demand, they will be met from the accumu- 
lator. This maintains the low-pressure constant and at the same 
time, by removing these peaks from the high-pressure, also main- 
tains the latter constant. 

Fig. 4 shows an arrangement often used in industrial plants. 
Steam is generated in the boiler house at, for instance, 150 Ib. per 


Fic. 8 
Section Through A Complete Regulator. 


sq. in. pressure, and reduced by means of a reducing vale RV to 
25 lb. Due to a fluctuating steam demand, the boiler pressure can- 
not be kept constant. Ruth’s idea in theory was to insert an 
overflow valve OV, Fig. 5, which, upon any tendency of the boiler 
pressure to rise, passes enough steam to maintain a constant 
Pressure in the boiler. In most cases, however, the steam supply 
through OV and the steam demand through RV are not equal, 
and there is a difference in time between them. Therefore, a 
Steam-storing device, i. e., a steam accumulator, has to be inserted 
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between OV and RV capable of storing enough steam to maintain 
the balance.. If the pressure in the accumulator drops to 25 ib.. 
and there is still demand for steam in excess of the supply from 
the boilers, the low pressure will drop below 25 Ib. To prevent 
this, a reducing valve RV is connected in parallel with OV (see 
Fig. 6) by passing sufficient steam to maintain the low pressure 
regardless of the condition of OV. Often the accumulator is 
built for a lower pressure than that of the boilers, for mstauce, 
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Sketch Showing Principle of Oil-Regulated Steam Valves. 


for 125 lb. In this case a valve is required which will protect the 
accumulator from being overcharged, i. e., a valve MV, Fig. 7, 
which throttles the supply of steam if the accumulator pressure 
reaches 125 Ib. regardless of the condition of the valves OV and 
RV. By using these four valves an absolute balance and constant 
pressure are maintained, except under extreme conditions beyond 
the range for which the particular plant has been designed. 

In practice the arrangement as show in Fig. 7 has been improved 
by combining in a single valve all the functions of valves OV, RV, 
and MV. In Fig. 2 it will be seen that the system consisting of 
the two automatic regulating valves Vi and V: which control the 
charging and discharging of the accumulator and maintain con- 
stant pressures in the factory steam mains, does everything that 
the four valves shown in Fig. 7 could do. In the present case 
it may be assumed that valve V: is conected to the boiler main 
N, and is controlled by the boiler pressure in such a way as to 
maintain it constant. That is, the valve acts as an overflow valve 
for the boiler, being set for a pressure slightly lower than the 
safety valves. The popping of the safety valves on the boilers 
will always be prevented, and when steam is generated in excess 
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of the pressure for which the valve is adjusted it will automati- 
cally pass through this valve into the accumulator line O. A re- 
ducing valve V; maintains a constant pressure in line P leading 
to the steam consumers. Depending upon whether at a given 
moment more or less steam is passed through valve V; than 
through valve V2, the accumulator will be charged or discharged. 

In case the accumulator should happen to be charged up to ils 
maximum pressure, V; acts aS a maximum-pressure valve and 
will shut off further steam supply to the accumulator. On the 
other hand, if the accumulator should happen to be completely 
discharged, V: acts as a reducing valve securing a sufficient supply 
of steam to the secondary steam line P, despite the fact that the 
accumulator is discharged. 


Ruths A. V. A. Regulating Valves 


Great care has been taken to develop a pressure-control valve 
which is sensitive, positive, and reliable. This accomplishment 
is proved by the continuous service rendered by these valves, in 
many cases over several years, without readjustment or cleaning 
being necessary. 

A section through a complete regulator is shown by Fig. 8. 
The valve is of the double balanced-disk type, actuated by a 
servomotor which is operated by oil pressure under the control 
of a pilot valve and relay, which are in turn controlled by the 
pressure to be regulated. 

The principle of operation may be understood by reference to Fig. 
9. This illustrates the action of a reducing valve designed to 
maintain constant pressure in the main M. A change in this 
pressure deflects the steel diaphragm D to the right if it is a 
decrease, for instance. Rod R follows it, and lever L turns upon 
its fulcrum impelled by the tension of spring S. This movement, 
multiplied by leverage, causes forked end F to cover a greater 
area of the orifices O on either side of the pipe. 

A continuous stream of oil from the gear pump is passing 
through these orifices at a rate set by the adjustment of throttle 
valve T to fit the conditions. Therefore, as the orifice area is 
decreased, the pressure P is built up, forcing the pilot valve N 
downward against the pressure of spring Si. 

Oil at constant pressure from the gear pump is thus admitted 
through port 1 to the space C above the servomotor piston. This 
is forced downward against the pressure of spring S: opening the 
valve V wider. The increase in pressure in C acts also on the 
under side of the piston N and returns it to its original position, 
closing ports 1 and 2 and bringing the servomotor piston to rest 
in its new position, thus preventing “hunting.” 

Conversely, for an increase in pressure M, the above move- 
ments will be reversed. More oil will be discharged through O, 
pressure P will fall, piston N will rise, opening port 2, relieving 
pressure C, and allowing S: to close the valve V. 
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Typical Pulp-and Paper-Mill Arrangement with High-Pressure Boilers, 


Heating 


A handwheel permits operation of the valve independently oj 
the relay, and an emergency trip 
closing of the valve. 

Various adjustments are provided for setting the valve to the 
exact pressure to be held; for varying the time of a full stroke 
from 1-5 to 60 seconds; and for varying the sensitiveness of the 
action. These are vital in cases where several valves have to co- 
operate with each other or with steam-turbine governors, when 
the speed of regulation must be adjustable within wide limits. 

By placing the orifices O at the left of the fork F instead of 
the right the valve will function as an overflow valve, regulating 
pressure M;. Furthermore, these functions and others may k 
combined in one valve by adding diaphragms to act on the same 
forked lever. Such compound valves have been designed for the 
most varied requirements of regulation and have given entire sat- 
isfaction. 


lever permits instantaneous 


Industrial Power Generation 

One of the important recent developments in industrial power 
plant design has been the tendency to adopt higher steam 
pressures. Many industrial processes consume large quantities 
of steam at pressures from 125 lb. downward. Pressures of 9 
lb. and less are common. By generating steam at 400 Ib. to 50 
lb. pressure and using non-condensing or bleeder turbines to sup- 
ply the pressures needed for process work, a large amount of by- 
product electrical power can, in many cases, be obtained at a very 
low cost. This is a distinct economic gain to industry. 

In most cases the demand for process steam and the demand 
for electric power do not coincide. As a result the total amount 
of process steam cannot be used to generate power unless at times 
steam is wasted to the atmosphere. Usually the amount of power 
which could be generated is curtailed to prevent such waste. 

In installations of this type the Ruths steam accumulator often 
finds an excellent application. By storing the excess steam at 
times of low demand, for use on peaks, it makes possible the gen- 
eration of the maximum amount of by-product power without 
wasting steam and serves as an equalizer between the electric 
pcwer and process steam demands. It performs this important 
function in addition to its other uses. 


General Benefits 

One of the most important functions of the accumulator and 
the one most difficult to definitely appraise, is its beneficial effect 
upon the quantity and quality of production. Just as constant 
voltage is an important requirement in an electrical system, 90 
constant steam pressure and temperature are necessary for un- 
interrupted production and uniform quality in the goods produced. 
The ability of the accumulator to deliver large quantities of steam 
at constant pressures is practically limited only by the size of 
the steam piping, and the regulating values provided for its auto- 
matic distribution. 
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It is an established fact that boiler efficiency over a considerable 
range of rating varies comparatively little, provided the tests are 
made during periods of constant operations, but the fact that 
eficiency during actual operation never equals the test results has 
been confirmed by an increased boiler efficiency in plants which 


are equipped with accumulators. 

The rapid fluctuations in steam demand, which exist in many 
manufacturing plants, are responsible for the low average boiler 
efficiency. With an accumulator the boilers may operate contin- 
yously under the most favorable conditions, and their operation 
is independent of that of the manufacturing plant and the power 


plant. : ‘ , : 
In plants where accumulators are installed, savings in fuel of 


from 10 to 15 per cent and more have been made. 
With an accumulator, forcing of the boilers is avoided. Brick- 
work and boiler are kept at an even temperature, and thus re- 


Meeting lieved of the constant expansion and contraction which accom- 
panies a fluctuating load. This reduces to a minimum the upkeep 
ure Boilers, cost for boilers, furnaces, and firing equipment. 


Since the operation of the accumulator installation is entirely 


endently of 
istantaneoys 


automatic, and the operation of the boiler house and power plant 


is greatly simplified, a saving in labor cost results. 


Taking everything into consideration, both the capital and 
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operating costs of a new steam power plant are considerably re- 


duced when the steam accumulator is adopted. On the other hand, 


when the accumulator is installed in an existing plant, these sav- 


ings and others pay for the installation in a short time. 


Another benefit from the installation of the accumulator, which 


» limits, oa . : : : ; 
; ? is of the highest importance in some industries, is the increased 
instead of ? ; ; : ; ies 
: production obtained without additional plant investment. This is 
, regulating moral f f 
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Fics. 14-15 
Views Showing Regulator Valves Installed. 


— for steam. The process work proceeds without reference to 
ator often boiler-plant operation. 

steam at ‘ —— 

» the gen- Specific Applications of the Accumulator 

r without The practical application and the advantages of the accumulator 
e electric will perhaps be better illustrated by describing briefly a few 
important specific applications in paper mills. The operation of pulp and 


paper mills having digesters—either sulphite or soda—requires an 
output of steam from the boilers which will vary over wide 
limits. A typical curve of steam demand is shown in Fig. 3, and 
the arrangement of a plant with a Ruths accumulator in Fig. 10. 
This particular accumulator equalizes the demand for steam to 


ator and 
ial effect 


hey such an extent that it is possible to operate the plant with three 
for wa Loilers as compared with four necessary without the accumulator. 

ooduil The steam pressure is held constant so that good speed regula- 

of steam tions can be maintaiied on the turbine which drives the paper 
aioe a machine and breakage from this source has been eliminated. 

ee outa This accumulator is 12 ft. in diameter by 58 ft. long and has a 


storage capacity of 15,000 lb. of steam between 165 Ib. and 80 lb. 
Fics. 12-13 pressure. 
Accumuleter Ynstelietions. The modern tendency in paper-mill design is illustrated by 
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Fic. 17 
Boiler Pressure with Accumulator Out of Service in a Pulp and Paper Mill. 


the diagram in Fig. 11. Here the boiler pressure is set at 400 Ib. 
and a large amount of electric power generated from the steam 
before it is used in process work. The accumulator is an essential 
part of such an arrangement. 

In addition to the industries specifically described above, the 
steam accumulator finds a field in steel mills; chemical plants, 
oil refineries, rubber factories, soap works, condensed-milk plants, 
carpet mills, breweries, dairies, tanneries, and any plant which has 
a fluctuating steam demand. 

Installations 

A list of installations of Ruths steam accumulators 

United States and Canada is given below. 


in the 


Working- 
pressure 
range, 
Company ft. Ib. per sq. in. 
zm Y, 165— 80 
Algonquin Paper Corporation, Ogdensburg, 
Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La 
Brown Corporation, La Tuque, Que 
International Paper Co., Gatineau, Que... 
International Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
International Paper Co., Piercefield, N. Y. 
Manitoba Paper Co., Pine Falls, Manitoba. 
Newfoundland Power and Paper Corp., Ltd., 
Cornerbrook, Newfoundland 
Price Brothers and Co., Ltd., 


150— 15 
125- 15 
200-125 
130- 30 
100- 15 
200- 30 


150- 20 
150— 25 
150— 25 


Paper Mills, Three Rivers, 


Que 
St. Stunna 
ue 


Installations Under Construction 
Canadian International Paper Co., 


bury, Ont. 
Waldorf Paper Products Co., 


inn, 25 


Hawks- 
145— 25 
75-— 15 
In addition to this list there are 317 in operation in Europe. 
The photographs of installations as shown in Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 
15, will give a good idea of the actual appearance of the accumu- 
lator and the regulating valves. 
Conclusion 


The purpose of this paper will have been fully accomplished if 
it assists in bringing about a better understanding of the Ruths 
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Boiler Pressure With and Without Accumulator in a Pulp and Paper Mill. 
steam accumulator and its economic importance to the pulp and 
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paper industry. It is more than a piece of power-plant equip. 
ment. It is an economic influence, the application of which assigts 
the manufacturer in cutting costs and speeding production to meet 


the keenest competition. 


Heat Transfer From Paper Machine Driers 
SpeciaL Ingutry No. 103 


A member writes: “In the drying of paper it is conceded by 
almost everyone that it is very necessary that the driers, and 1 
refer to machines having a multiplicity of driers, have a polished 
and clean surface in order that the maximum heat transfer be 
had. Some paper makers contend, particularly on machines ryp. 
ning tissue or very light weight sheets, that the driers next to the 
wet end must have some coating to prevent sticking. 

“In other words, if the driers near the wet end are polished 
and heated, the wet sheet coming in contact with the drier yi] 
stick. Either they must be coated or run cold and, if run cold, 
the increase in temperature from one drier to another be very 
gradual until a point is reached where the sheet has dried suff- 
ciently to prevent sticking. 

“This practice, it appears, is not consistent with good en- 
gineering. By running the driers cold, a portion of the drying 
capacity is lost, and by allowing them to coat and then apply 
heat, is defeating the purpose by cutting down the rate of heat 
transfer. 

“Ts there any particular treatment that can be given to the stock, 
referring particularly to sulphites, bleached and _ unbleached, 
some furnishes being what we call 50/50—one-half unbleached 
sulphite or one-half groundwood, or can anything be added to the 
furnish so as to prevent sticking and get the maximum from 
the drying capacity? 

“T will be very glad to learn from the members what their 
experience has been and if anyone has found a method to cor- 
rect this condition.” 

This inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members 
plan, and all who contribute to this report will receive a tran- 
script of the replies. Please send replies to 


R. G. Mcponatp, Secretary TAPPI, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


Cleaning Flat Screens 
SpectaL Inguiry No. 104 


A member writes: “I should like to obtain information rela- 
tive to cleaning flat screens in the shortest possible time; and 
also to learn if it is possible to clean screens while running. 

“We have used several methods: pounding the screens with 
a belt paddle; blowing them out with steam; brushing; etc 
These metheds were used without lifting the plate frames and so 
most of the slivers sticking in the slots were worked through 
and got in the stock. Raising the plate frames and blowing the 
screens from the backside eliminates this, but the time and labor 
involved is considerable. 

“Is there some other method whereby a better and faster clean- 
ing of the plates can be obtained?” . 

This inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members 
plan, and all contributing to this report will receive a transcript 
of the replies. Please send replies to 


R. G. Mcponap, Secretary TAPP, 
18 East 4Ist Street, New York 


Swedish Engineers Sail 


Messrs. G. Petterson, A. Sdderstrém, and Helge Wabhren, en- 
gineers of Holmens Bruks Fabrik A/B of Norrképing, Sweden, 
sailed from New York on the S. S. Gripsholm of the Scandavian- 
American line Saturday, May 12th. These engineers have been 
visiting the important news print and sulphite mills of the United 
States and Canada. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Machinery 


Removable Lining Shell for Jordan Engines. A. LeR. Bolton, 
assignor to John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., U. S. pats. 1,642,327, Sept. 
13, 1927, and 1,643,468, Sept. 27, 1927.—No. 1,642,327—An auxiliary 
filling shell, which can be bodily put into or taken out of the 
permanent jordan shell, is made of any thin metal of high tensile 
strength, preferably of thin rolled steel. The knives and woods 
are built up inside the shell, holding all in position until com- 
plete, after which, as the resulting shell is relatively very light, 
it can be easily shipped from the factory to the mill and sub- 
stituted for the woods and knives in a working shell or replace 
another similar lining in a permanent shell. The knives may be 
secured to the auxiliary shell by spot-welding or by means of 
screws or rivets. The shell may be made in one piece or in a 
number of truncated cone shaped or segmental parts—No. 1,643,468 
—In order to hold the knives and the woods securely in position 
and prevent the knives from slipping inwards, the knives and 
woods are inter-supported or interlocked so that no individual 
knife or separator can slip inward, being held by whatever is on 
each side, either separator or knife, and cannot slip outward on 
account of the shell itself. A variety of different constructions 
which secure the desired effect are described in the specification. 
—A. P.-C. 

Refining Paper Pulp. K. G. V. Sorbom. Eng. pat. 262,070. 
In this improved machine the pulp is caught by knives fitted on 
to a rotating plate as it enters the machine and is carried over 
perforated plates against which the knives rotate and which are 
themselves fitted with knives. The pulp is thus continuously and 
quickly refined —A. P.-C, 


Beater for Asbestos Fiber and Process of Making Asbestos 
Paper. J. A. Heany, assignor to World Bestos Corp. U. S. 
pat. 1,642,495, Sept. 13, 1927. The beater knives or plates arc 
made relatively shallow in radical depth so that the pulp is 
limited in its movement between the knives and roll paper. Two 
horizontal, adjustable rolls are placed side by side across the 
width of the trough behind the backfall, so that as the pulp 
leaves the beater roll it is discharged into the nip of these two 
rolls, the function of which is to loosen the bonds between the fibers 
without breaking the fibers. The asbestos is beaten in presence 
of lime (to combine with the slimy material and give sufficient 
roughness and adherence to the fibers to be handled easily in the 
various steps of the process), starch (to furnish the requisite 
cohesion with the paper) and caustic soda (to disorganize the 
binder between the asbestos fibers). The beaten fiber is made 
into paper on a multi-cylinder machine—A. P.-C. 


Apparatus for Making Differently Colored Multi-Ply Paper. 
C. W. Unkle. U. S. pat. 1,644,620, Oct. 4, 1927. The mixing 
chest is divided into the same number of compartments as there 
are vats to the paper or board machine, each compartment being 
connected to one of the machine vats through a separate screen. 
The desired color solution is introduced into each one of the 
compartments of the mixing chest, and the several piles of paper 
made from the same finish can thus be made of different colors 
in the one operation—A. P.-C. 


Paper Coloring Device. K. Wille and W. Tieke. U. S. pat. 
1,638,757, Aug. 9, 1927. Tfie color solutions are contained in a 
number of vats with openings in the bottom to allow the color 
to drip on to the paper. At the bottom of each vat there is a 
slidable plate with openings corresponding to those in the bottom 


of the vat. The plates are reciprocated so that their openings 
will alternately be in and out of registration with those in the 
vats in such a manner as to regulate the dripping of the coloring 
material to produce a repeated irregular design—A.P.-C. 

Knotter. C. M. Hanssen, assignor to A.S. Thunes Mekaniska 
Verksted. U. S. pat. 1,629,619, May 24, 1927. The pulp flows 
in a channel across which is a scooping wheel, the scoops of 
which are made of coarse screen or grating which remove the 
knots and allow the good pulp to pass through. A spray is pro- 
vided to wash the knots into the hollow shaft—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Screen. J. W. Stevens,assignor to Northwest Paper Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,629,812, May 24, 1927. Spray pipes are provided over 
flat screens, in a direction parallel to the direction of flow of 
the stock. The pipes are provided with holes to direct the water 
in opposite directions parallel to the direction of flow of the 
pulp, and they are reciprocated across the screen in a plane 
perpendicular to the flow of stock.—A. P.-C. 

Inward Flow Rotary Pulp Screen. R. S. Clarke assignor to 
Bird Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,635,258, July 12, 1927. The screen 
is mounted in a vat which is supported on two heavy brackets 
or girders. The opposite ends of each girder are mounted on two 
upright laminated leaf springs, the lower ends of which are 
bolted to the bed of the machine while their upper ends are ad- 
justably bolted to the bracket. The bottom point of each bracket 
is bolted to one end of a leaf spring, the other end of which 
is fastened to an eccentric in alinement with the bracket. Since 
there are two eccentrics operating in unison, any tendency of the 
vat to swing about a vertical axis is eliminated, the vat merely 
moving back and forth in a substantially horizontal plane. The 
eccentrics are constructed so as to allow of adjusting the ampli- 
tude of vibration of the vat. The stock is fed to the vat from 
a head box extending along the side of the vat and connected 
to the latter by means of a strip of rubber or similar material, 
over which the stock overflows from the head box into the vat. 
Heavy impurities settling to the bottom of the vat are drawn off 
through a long slot in the bottom of the vat. Floating material 
rejected by the screen flows over a weir extending along the side 
of the vat opposite to the head box. Stock adhering to the 
screen is removed just before the screen re-enters the stock in 
the vat, by means of a spray which projects the adhering stock 
into a trough just above the screen —A. P.-C. 

Pulp Screen. J. A. Dickinson. U. S. pat. 1,639,797, Aug. 23, 
1927. A stock is provided with a number of vertical stock- 
screening units. Each unit comprises a pair of spaced parallel 
screen plates mounted on a frame which is closed in between 
the screen plates on all sides. Inside each frame is rigidly 
mounted a hollow vertical shaft, fitted with rigid baffles which 
are substantially parallel to the plates and provided with ports 
connecting the inside of the hollow shaft with space between the 
screen plates. The frames are mounted in bushings or bearings 
carried on the upper parts of the vertical hollow shafts, which 
provide a pivot on which each frame or screen unit is carried. 
The several units are connected together, so as to maintain them 
at a uniform distance apart, and are rocked back and forth about 
their vertical shafts as pivots. The screened stock passes into the 
hollow shafts and thence to a regulating chamber having an ad- 
justable weir, which regulates the rate at which screening takes 
place. Baffles are placed in the vat at opposite ends of alternate 
screen units to deflect the flow of stock across the surface of 
the screen plates and prevent short-circuiting past the ends of 
the units—A. P.-C. 
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Self-Cleaning White Water Settling Tank. J. P. Hass. U. 
S. pat. 1,629,701, May 24, 1927. A head box is provided adjacent 
to the save-all so that the white water overflows into the save-all. 
At the point where the white water enters the save-all the latter 
is provided with a baffle inclined towards the bottom, where there 


is an endless scraper having its head portion arranged under the 
baffle—A. P.-C. 


Reliability of Paper Making Machinery Bearings. Anon. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, 1948-1952 (June 17, 1927). Brief 
discussion of the merits of SKF ball and roller bearings for use 
in paper mill machinery.—A. P.-C. 

Champion Fourdrinier. Anon. Paper Mill 50, No. 37, 5, 20 
(Sept. 10, 1927). An illustrated description of the Champion 
Coated Co’s tenth paper machine, built by the Black-Clawson Co. 
and installed at the Hamilton, O., mill—A. P.-C. 


Device for Severing the Paper Web When a Break Occurs 
On the Machine. F. A. Peschl. U. S. pat. 1,634,885, July 5, 
1927. A number of electrical contactors are provided at suitable 
points of the paper machine. The contactors are inserted in an 
electric circuit which remains open during the normal operation 
of the machine. The contactors in the presses of a form which 
is held in open position by the tension of the web when the latter 
is travelling normally through the machine, but which, when the 
tension of the web is relieved (as when the sheet breaks) auto- 
matically close the electric circuit. The contactors at the driers 
are of a form which is held open by the presence of the web 
on the driers, but which, when the web breaks and no longer 
passes between the contactor and the surface of the driers, 
closes the circuit. The closing of the circuit energizes a solenoid 
which opens the valve in a compressed air line and directs a blast 
against the edge of the sheet between the eouch and the first 
press, thereby breaking the sheet at this point and preventing 
accumulation of broke at the presses and at the driers. In order 
to prevent accumulation of pulp on the wire, a white water spray 
is automatically brought into play to wash the lower stretch of the 
wire just after it leaves the couch roll. An automatic signal 
such as lights, bells, or a siren sounded by the air last, is auto- 
matically brought into action when the sheet breaks.—A. P.-C. 

Device for Conducting a Lead Strip Through a Paper Ma- 
chine, Particularly Through Electric Driers. S. A. Staege 
assignor to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., U. S. pat. 1,633,960, 
June 28, 1927. In an electric paper drier in which the web is 
conducted back and forth in an enclosed casing between series 
of supporting wire fabrics and in proximity to electric heating 
elements, steam or air blasts are provided to disengage the web 
from one of the wire supporting-belts and keep it in contact with 
the other when it arrives at the end of one of its reaches; and 
auxiliary wires are provided to help support the web against the 
wire to which the web adheres until it is again supported between 
two wires.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Making Machines. F. A. Peschl. Eng. pat. 267,875. 
The machine has a web-breaking device which automatically 
breaks off the web should any accidental tearing or parting occur. 
The break will take place at the rear of the parting. The web 
will then cease to feed, even if the machine continues to run, 
and accumulation of broke will be prevented.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine. F. A. Peschl. Eng. pat. 272,115. The ma- 
chine is provided with a doctor which is normally disengaged from 
the travelling member on which the paper web is supported. 
Should the web break, the doctor is brought into automatic en- 
gagement with the travelling member and will lift the paper from 
the roll and prevent it from being wound and accumulating.— 
A. P.-C. ;, 

Deckle Frame Arrangement for Regulating and Gauging the 
Thickness of Paper. Cellulosefabrik Okrifted a. M. Ph. Offen- 
heimer. Eng. pat. 266,670; Fr. pat: 6,623,305. The thickness of 
the paper is regulated by a lath placed behind the usual froth 
ledges and mounted on a lath carrier vertically adjustable by 
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means of a screw spindle and fitted in recesses in end plates to. 
tatable by a worm and sector in side checks. Local a:justmen 
throughout the length of the lath is made by means of regu. 
lating screws. The usual rubber deckle belts are replaced by 
strips of yielding and resistant material such as felt, rubber, etc, 
held between metal plates and adjustable across the width of th 
machine, The strips are set just out of contact with the wir 
and liquid, steam or gas jets, preferably set obliquely forward 
play on the gaps between the strips and the wire. The jet tubes 
are adjustable vertically and horizontally—A. P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Paper Machine. F. B. Dehn. Eng. pat. 268,189 
In machines with removable fourdriniers for changing the wire, 
the couch roll is mounted on an extension of the table and js 
moveable therewith. The suction pipe has a removable section to 
facilitate dismantling prior to moving the table. In a modified 
construction, the couch roll is mounted on separate pedestals, 
and, for changing the wire, a removable bridge beam is inserted 
and the couch roll is run over the beam on to the extension of 
the table. A rack is provided on the beam for this purpose and 
gear teeth at the end of the couch roll. Engaged therewith, the 
roll being turned by a handle on a stub shaft. The couch roll 
bearings are mounted in brackets having removable lug members 
provided with teeth for engaging two adjacent teeth at the end oj 
the couch roll. In another arrangement extensions of the table 
may have pockets into which the couch roll may be lifted from its 
separate pedestal bearings—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Suction Boxes. J. Hroch. Eng. pat. 267,147. 
In suction boxes consisting of three rolls with adjustable end 
pieces to accommodate the machines to different widths of paper, 
the suction box is made more air tight by using end pieces formed 
of a number of plates alternating with similar smaller plates, the 
latter leaving spaces which communicate by suitable holes with 
other spaces to which fluid under pressure is supplied.—A. P.-C, 

Paper Machine Wires. W. Keller. Eng. pat. 272,021. The 
wire is so woven that the weft and warp threads are equally 
bent, the highest points of the bent weft and warp threads all 
lying in the same plane. The paper thus rests equally on the warp 
and weft and these are equally worn.—A. P.-C. 

Wire for Fourdrinier Machines. C. Kurtz-Hanle. Fr. pat. 
622,549. The seam of the wire is not made at right angles to the 
line of travel of the wire, but is somewhat oblique.—A. P.-C. 

Suction Box. J. H. Reedy and T. A. Cape, assignors to The 
Champion Coated Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,630,027, May 24, 1927. 
The box consists of a hollow casing open at one end for attach- 
ment to a suction line. The casing is provided with a lengthwise 
opening in which is slidably mounted a device for closing the end 
of the box and for engaging the edges of the wire —A. P.-C. 


Device for Automatically Keeping the Vacuum of Suction 
Boxes Constant. A. Poirier. U. S. pat. 1,633,189, June 21, 
1927. The suction boxes are connected to a common header lead- 
ing to the suction pump. Between each box and the header is 4 
valve which permits the cutting out of any of the boxes whea 
desired. Between the header and the suction pump is an ad- 
justable automatic air inlet valve of the poppet type. The valve 
is suitably adjusted according to the nature of the stock and 
weight of the sheet, generally so that the water remains in the 
stock until it reaches or has passed the first box, and it then 
maintains a substantially constant vacuum during normal operation, 
taking care of ordinary variations caused by minor variations in 
the freeness and consistency of the stock as fed on to the wire. 
—A. P.-C. 

Paper Formation and Weight Indicator. R. A. Steffen. U. 
S. pat. 1,634,344, July 5, 1927. In order to obtain proper forma- 
tion and weight of the sheet it is necessary that the relation be- 
tween the speed of the fourdrinier wire on the one hand and the 
velocity and consistency of the stock on the other hand remain 
constant. The instrument covered by the patent consists essentially 
of two tachometers mounted together, one of which is driven by 
the wire and indicates its speed, and the other of which is driven 
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by the layer of liquid stock on the wire near the breast roll and 
indicates its speed. The instrument is applied at frequent intervals 
to the wire near the breast roll and any variations between the 
two speeds is read off directly and can be corrected by suitable 
adjustment of the machine.—A. P.-C. 

Apron Board for Paper Machines. C. W. Valentine assignor 
to The Bagley and Sewall Co. U. S. pat. 1,635,772, July 12, 1927. 
The patent provides for mechanical features in the construction 
and arrangement of the apron board, allowing it to be positioned 
so that its edge is parallel with the breast roll, thus compensating 
for any deflections in the board or irregularities in the roll, and 
adjusting means are provided whereby a uniform gap between 
the edge of the lip of the board and the roll may be obtained.— 
A, P.-C. 

Method of Eliminating the Deckle Straps of Fourdrinier Ma- 
chines. G. S. Witham Jr. U. S. pat. 1,629,607, May 24, 1927. 

In its broadest aspects the invention contemplates permitting 
the stock to flow unrestrictedly over the edges of the wire and 
reconveying the overflow to the slice box. Preferably, the over- 
flow is collected in a save-all, and mixed with the stock coming 
from the consistency regulator in such proportions as to obtain 
the proper consistency for delivery to the screens. Laffle plates 
are provided to prevent the overflow from splashing on the floor 
and to direct it into the save-all. Where the side flow of the 
stock stream just after it strikes the wire is wholly unrestricted, 
the web at the edges and for some distance inwards is thinner 
than at the center, and the thinner portion must be trimmed off. 
To reduce the width of this thinner portion, adjustable wing 
plates are provided, which extend a short distance (about 10 to 12 
inches) from the point where the stock first strikes the wire, and 
the bottom edges of which are just above and out of contact with 
the wire. They do not form a tight seal with the wire, but serve 
to momentarily restrain the side flow of the stock.—A. P.-C. 

Wire Cleaning Apparatus. C. E. Youngchild assignor to 
John FE. Alexander. U. S. pat. 1,637,109, July 26, 1927, Wire 
brushes extend transversely across and engage the upper and 
lower surfaces, respectively, of the lower run of the fourdrinier 
wire while the machine is in normal operation. The upper and 
lower brushes are perfectly oscillated across the wire in opposite 
directions. Means are provided for varying the amplitude of the 
oscillations of the brushes, which, if desired, may be adjusted to 
give little or no oscillatory movement, the cleaning action being 
solely due to the shake of the wire and its translatory movement. 
The brushes are preferably driven from the shaking mechanism 
of the fourdrinier table—A. P.-C. 


Paper Machine Suction Box. J. Moravec. U. S. pat. 1,640,- 
007, Aug. 23, 1927. The invention consists essentially in a travel- 
ing support for the fourdrinier wire arranged to sustain and carry 
it over the suction boxes with the usual velocfty and without 
friction, and also arranged so as not to reduce or interfere with 
the vacuum effect of the suction boxes. The invention preferably 
comprises perforated metal suction-box covers provided with 
guiding means, such as transverse series of grooves extending 
in the machine direction, in combination with link-chains adapted 
to fit inte and fill the grooves and to extend to the upper sur- 
faces of the box covers. These links, while fitting snugly into 
the grooves, are sufficiently loose to slip through readily and with 
minimum friction. The chains as they pass through the grooves 
do not interfere with the suction of the boxes, since the water 
draining through the wire can readily pass by way of the open 
links of the chains, and the link joints act like a piston to sweep 
the descending water over the perforations of the suction-box 
covers. The covers and chains are made of metal having a low 
coefficient of friction, such as 10% aluminum bronze or duralumin. 
In order to prevent sagging of the chains between the edges of 
adjacent suction boxes, the gaps are filled with strips of wood 
or metal flush with the tops of the covers. The boxes are 
mounted in such a manner that they can be taken out and put 
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back into position as a unit when it is necessary to change the 
wire.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Apron. N. J. Niks. U. S. pat. 1,641,986, 
Sept. 13, 1927. In order to prevent the formation of streaks in 
paper, the apron is constructed and mounted so as to vibrate 
with the wire. This construction prevents the formation of rip- 
ples and allows of using the same machine for making different 
kinds and weights of paper—A. P.-C. 

Device for Changing Fourdrinier Wires. E. Pelgeais, Papier 
29, 1913-1320 (Dec., 1926); Pulp and Paper 25, 951 (July 28, 
1927). The device consists of a sewing machine by méans of 
which the seam of the fourdrinier wire is made after the latter 
has been threaded into position on the paper machine, This 
is much more rapid and convenient than the present method of 
seaming the wire in the factory, and at the same time greatly 
reduces the danger of damage to the wire when it is being 
placed on the machine.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Slice. N. J. Niks. U. S. pat. 1,641,987, Sept. 
13, 1927. The free end of the slice is located beyond the breast 
roll center and beyond the end of the apron so as to provide a 
space between the end of the apron and the end of the slice on 
the wire in which the stock can accumulate, so that the water 
can drain off through the wire prior to the stock making its exit 
on the wire beyond the slice. A second slice is provided back 
of the center of the breast roll and over the apron. The apron 
is constructed and mounted so as to vibrate with the wire. This 
arrangement allows of using more water with the stock, which is 
desirable when working with long-fibered stock; it also results 
in the production of paper having the same appearance on both 
sides and eliminates the condition known as “flowering,” consist- 
ing in the production of groups of mottled marks which mar the 
under side of the paper.—A.P.-C. 

Stock Inlet for Paper Machines. R. E. Heisel assignor to 
The Mead Pulp & Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,643,657, Sept. 27, 
1927. A block member is provided for closing the ends of voith- 
type stock inlets, and the construction and arrangement are such 
that it may be adjusted to vary the width of the inlet opening 
without necessitating disassembling or rearrangement of the parts 
of the inlet—A. P.-C. 

Device for Cutting a Lead Strip for Threading Paper 
Through the Machine. C. V. Proctor. U. S. pat. 1,637,240. 
July 26, 1927. Provision is made for introducing a knife-blade 
in contact with the upper first press roll at one of its edges, on 
the side nearest the second press, a slight distance above the 
press felt, to cut off a strip of the moist web and deflect it to the 
felt. A light roll as long as the maximum width of the lead strip 
is provided just beyond the knife to press the strip into contact 
with the felt. The position of the knife can be adjusted to obtain 
a strip of any desired width—A. P.-C. 

Paper Machine Felts. Sachsische Filztuchfabrik Ges. Eng. 
pat. 271,056. In the production of yarn for the manufacture of 
paper machine felts, long wool fibers are mixed with short wool 
fibers and the mixture is treated as in the production of worsted, 
except that the shorter fibers are not eliminated. The fibers are 
not carded, but are parallelized to make a ribbon which is at- 
tenuated and made uniform by repeated doubling and drawing. 
The presence of the short fibers makes the fabric woven from such 
yarn well adapted for felting —A. P.-C. 


Cylinder Paper Machines. E. C. R. Marx. Eng. pat. 272,770. 
The cylinder has an unobstructed interior and is provided with 
suction means which withdraw the water from the bottom of the 
cylinder and reduce the air pressure in the interior above the 
water. The cylinder is provided with longitudinal perforated 
grooves, the ridges between which are notched to receive a 
helically wound wire flush with the tops of the ridges, and the 
usual wire cloths are supported on the helical wire. The cylinder 
rotates on a hollow shaft divided longitudinally into two com- 
partments, the lower one having depending pipes stretching below 
the surface of the water, and the upper one having pipes, cov- 
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ered by cowls, open to the interior of the cylinder. These com- 
partments open into pedestals which are similarly divided, and 
are connected to air suction means and a water pump, respectively. 
A box supported from the hollow shaft and pressed against the 
inner surface of the cylinder by means of springs is divided into 
two compartments, one of which is connected with a scurce of 
compressed air to detach the sheet from the cylinder. Water 
sprays are provided to cut the sheet of fiber, and to clean the 
wire cloth before it re-enters the stock vat—A. P.-C. 

Felt Conditioner. W. P. Feeney. U. S. pat. 1,635,317, July 
12, 1927. The felt is reconditioned by the action of a roll having 
a series of dome-like projections which distort and separate the 
fibers of the felt and bring them back to their original condition. 
The projections are arranged in longitudinal rows and staggered 
so that the edges of the projections in one row will be adjacent 
the centers of the projections in the adjacent row, in this way 
the projections are lapped so that there will be no streaking of 
the felt. Immediately after leaving the conditioner the felt is 
sprayed with water, and it is then subjected to suction to remove 
the dirt, etc., and the excess water. Provision is made for dis- 
engaging the conditioner and the suction device from the felt if 
desired.—A. P.-C. 

Process for Improving the Strength and Porosity of Roofing 
Felt. D. Finley, assignor to The Paraffine Co. Inc., P. S. pat. 
641,478, Sept. 6, 1927. The wet sheet on the felt is sprayed with 
a 26% brine, the quantity being adjusted so that after passing 
through the rolls the brine has penetrated just through to the op- 
posite side of the sheet. If the sheet is pressed between two 
felts, it may be sprayed with a small quantity of water after it 
has been sprayed with brine so as to prevent too great a loss of 
salt. The salt retained in the sheet increases its weight, thickness, 
strength and porosity, and enables it to absorb a larger amount 
of asphalt (relative to the weight of fiber) when impregnated. 
Various salts other than sodium chloride may be used, hygro- 
scopic salts such as calcium or magnesium chloride making the 
sheet softer—A. P.-C. 

Fulton Steam Distributor and Condensate Extracting Device 
for Paper Machine Driers. Anon. Paper Mill 50, No. 32, 4 
(Aug. 6, 1927); Paper Industry 9, 800-802 (Aug. 1927). The 
steam inlet pipe extends practically the full length of the drier, 
with valves at suitable intervals. An external adjuster is provided, 
so that each of the valves inside the drier can be opened or 
closed independently, thereby permitting of adjusting the dis- 
stribution of steam inside the driers, according to requirements. 
The steam distributing pipe supports a number of curved siphon 
pipes, the outer ends of which are in contact with the inside of 
the drier shell and are provided with scoops. The condensate 
is thus caught in the scoops and removed from the drier some- 
what after the manner of a railroad engine taking water on the 
run.—A. P.-C. 

Heating and Drying Apparatus. W. B. Fulton. Eng. pat. 
270,122. The invention relates to heating and drying apparatus 
for paper making. The object attained is an improved drainage 
for heating and drying apparatus, which is effective to maintain 
greater uniformity of temperatures in the steam-heated drier 
rolls. This is obtained by improved means for preventing ac- 
cumulation of air and condensate in the rolls, and thus to main- 
tain constantly in them a more active circulation of dry steam and 
the required uniformity of temperature to obtain increased output 
and improved quality of product—A. P.-C. 

Drier Part for Paper Machines. E. van Asten. Eng. pat. 
273,610. The drying section of the machine has a number of 
slotted tubes arranged transversely of the interior. Hot air is 
supplied to the tubes which are rotated and direct the air over 
the entire interior of the drier, and comes in contact with the 
webs, felts, and all else within the drier. Drying is quickly and 
thoroughly performed.—A. P.-C. 

Drying Paper. E. E. Tasker. Fr. pat. 623,989. Jets of 
super-heated steam under low or medium pressure are made to 
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impinge directly against the moist paper—A. P.-C. 

Condensate Exhaust for Drying Cylinders. P.O. T. Sylway 
U. S. pat. 1,629,598, May 24, 1927. The siphon pipe for removing 
the condensate from the drier runs into a water seal outside th 
drier. A second pipe issues from the water seal to conduct th 
condensate to a second water seal, the upper mouth of this pipe 
being at a higher level than the mouth of the siphon pipe 4 
pipe issuing from the steam space of the drying cylinder an 
serving as a steam and air outlet communicates with the upper 
part of both water seals so that the same pressure will prevail 
in the drier and in the seals—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drying System. F. Grewin, assignor to American 
Voith Contact Co. U. S. pat. 1,631,026, May 31, 1927. The driers 
are arranged so that the pockets formed when the paper is Passing 
through the machine are of practically uniform cross-section, and 
a current of air at high speed is forced through the pockets, sy}. 
stantially along the center of the pockets.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drier. G. Dod. U. S. pat. 1,630,331, May 31, 1927. 4 
steam main is provided on each side of the machine. The drier 
are divided into a number of sections, and alternate sections are 
fed with steam from one main, and the other sections from the 
other main. The condensate is discharged from each roll at th 
end opposite to its steam supply.—A. P.-C. 

Exhaust System for Paper Machine Driers. W. E. Rosebush, 
U. S. pat. 1,631,833, June 7, 1927. The hot moist air from the 
driers is drawn off by means of a hood, it is then cooled to con- 
dense part of the moisture, passed through a heater, and returned 
to the paper machine room, being delievered so as to pass up- 
wards along the side walls and along the under side of the roof 
to prevent condensation.—A. P.-C. 

Drying Cylinder for Paper Machines. E. Lutschen. U. S. 
pat. 1,640,662, Aug. 30, 1927. The cylinder proper is provided 
with an inwardly projecting annular flange near each end. Be- 
tween the two flanges, inside the drum, there is a perforated 
sheet metal strip, forming an inner perforated drum, a number of 
spacing blocks being provided to keep it at a uniform short dis- 
tance from the inner surface of the outer shell. The journals 
are hollow, and the inner end of each journal is disk shaped and 
bolted to the annular flange so as to form one of the heads of 
the drier. One of the journals is provided with a scooper and 
scooping tube extending to the cylinder wall to collect the con- 
densate. Steam is admitted through one journal and exhausted 
through the other, which also carries the discharge pipe for the 
condensate.—A. P.-C. 

Drying Cylinder. L. Schlick. U. S. pat. 1,640,855, Aug. 30, 
1927. At one end of the cylinder there is a space of larger 
diameter than the main body of the drier. The condensate col- 
lects in this space and is removed through the hollow trunnion 
at that end.—A. P.-C. 

Asbestos Drier Felt. E. van Asten. U. S. pat. 1,638,721. 
Aug. 9, 1927. The felt is woven of the desired length and width, 
the stretch is taken out by stretching it and subjecting it to 
pressure, and at the same time the surface to be applied to the 
paper is calendered and treated with a size for making the surface 
smooth.—A. P.-C. 

Means for Draining Drying Cylinders. J. M. Arnot. U. S. 
pat. 1,633,723, June 28, 1927. The apparatus comprises a curved 
flap or blade extending the whole length of the cylinder and 
having one edge bent to form a volute or scroll, its other and 
parallel edge being plain. The plate and scroll together form a 
scoop. At each end of the scroll part, the scoop is mounted 
coaxial with the cylinder, and the scroll communicates with an 
exhaust conduit, or conduits, extending to the exterior through 
the trunnions. At its free edge the scoop lies close to or lightly 
touches the wall of the cylinder. For cylinders running at high 
speed, the scoop will usually remain stationary, but it may be 
rotated and preferably in a direction opposite to that of the 
cylinder For slow running cylinders the scoop will be rotated 
in an opposite direction—A. P.-C. 
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Cost System Information at a Price You Can 


Afford to Pay’ 


By Albert T. Bacon, C.P.A.* 


The term “Cost System” has a forbidding sound in some 
quarters because, unhappily, not all cost systems fulfill the ex> 
pectation of their authors or of those who invite their installation. 
A cost system is, or at least should be, no more or less than a 
means for affording manufacturers the widest understanding of 
the common things in which they live, and through which they 
serve their community, their trade and their fellowmen. If this 
is true every manufacturer certainly needs a cost system—let us 
say a common sense cost system. It has been said that if you 
need a thing you pay for it just the same whether you get it or 
not. You pay for it variously, including the equivalent money loss 
of needed facilities, the loss of efficiency, deprivation of conven- 
ience, loss of time, loss of production and loss of profits on in- 
creased production. 

I have recently read that the rapid progress in industry of the 
German people is attributable in large measure to the employment 
of devices for cost control, an advantage which upwards of 75 
per cent of German manufacturers employ, whereas the same 
source of information is responsible for the statement that less 
than 25 per cent of American industries avail themselves of this 
advantage. 

Large Earnings 

It has been reported that the earnings of 1,143 corporations in 
this country accounted for sixty per cent of all of the earnings of 
all the United States corporations during the year 1925. Of course 
our minds run to certain large corporations who provide us with 
steel and autos, public utilities, transportation, tobacco and beef. 
We think of their huge profits, and think that possibly those 
profits might roll up a large percentage of all corporate earnings. 
There come to the minds of all of us the large profits of: Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph, $8,000,000 per month; United States 
Steel, $15,000,000 per month; General Motors, $18,000,000 per 
month, 

But why should the profits of 1,143 corporations bulk so large 
in our corporate industry when we think that in Chicago and im- 
mediate contiguous territory there are 4,500 industries, and in a 
like limited switching area of St. Louis, including St. Louis 
County, Missouri, and Madison and St. Clair Counties, Illinois, 
there are 2,938 separate corporations. A recent news editorial of- 
fers the following comment: 

“The volume of business turnover is tremendous. Profits in 
the aggregate are inadequate. Unfortunately, the profits of the 
smaller units of business are dwindling rapidly, while a few big 
organizations are having a satisfactory experience.” 


; From “Manufacturers News.” 
Albert T. Bacon & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Now let us see whether a proper cost system may not offer a 
way out (perhaps I should say, a way in) for those outside the 
charmed circle of the 1,143 manufacturers who are credited with 
60 per cent of all the earnings of American corporations. 

An earlier type of cost system took the form known as the 
Job Cost Method. Under this arrangement when Material has 
been posted to the credit of the seller, or paid for, it is charged 
to appropriate Material Accounts. The material is issued to var- 
ious individual undertakings, each undertaking having a separate 
job number. The Labor likewise, having first been charged to 
appropriate Material Accounts. The material is issued to various 
individual undertakings, each undertaking having a separate job 
number. The Labor likewise, having first been charged to the 
Payroll Account, is distributed to the several undertakings or jobs 
according to any approved method of keeping track of workmen’s 
time and assembling it under separate job numbers, The factory, 
selling and administrative overhead are distributed on some more 
or less rational basis, and the whole is charged, as sold, to Cost of 
Sales. The profit for the year is expressed in the difference be- 
tween “Cost of Sales”, and “Sales”. This is what might be termed 
a historical cost or a historical record of operations. This method 
is perhaps informative but the results come so late as to be of 
little value. They tell us that money has been made (or lost) 
and how much—but a recording steam gauge is not of great service 
after the boiler has blown up. 

The system which I shall now describe is, by implication at least, 
the best system, and yet no system, per se, can answer all the 
questions or solve all the difficulties or make all the money, the 
company managers or owners desire to have answered, or solved, 
or made to fit the occasion. 

Now as to the essential differences between a job cost or his- 
torical cost system and a standard or predetermined cost system. 
Whereas the first plan collects information concerning costs of 
jobs or processes after they have been completed, the Standard 
Cost System establishes a standard of costs in advance. 

A question that one asks almost instinctively is this: “What 
do cost systems cost, first to install and then to operate day by 
day?” One asks this question before considering the question: 
“Can a cost system afford information at a price you can afford 
to pay?” Of course, it is easier to dump a thousand letters into 
one mail bin than to sort them into twenty-six adphabetical sub- 
divisions, and it is easier to sort into twenty-six sub-divisions than 
it is ten times that number. But if you want one letter out of a 
thousand it is easier to go to one of twenty-six or one of two 
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hundred and sixty sub-divisions and get it, than it is to look over 
a thousand letters in a mail bin for that one, and then make a 
second trip for a second letter and dive into a bin of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine letters for the second letter. But if you success- 
ively want each one of those thousand letters (and experience 
proves that you will want each and every one) it is vastly easier 
to make such divisions as will enable you quickly to locate any 
desired missive. 

Let us assume that a company is engaged in the manufacture of 
two products, A and B, and that there are four departments in 
the factory, in addition to receiving, warehousing and shipping. 
The standard unit of production for product A is one thousand 
feet and for B, one gross. Let us assume that the entire output 
for one week (set for convenience at round figures) and the 
Standard Costs of the output for that week are as follows: 

STANDARD COSTS 


Product A Product B 


Output Output 
100,000 sq. ft. 100 gross 
Material Cost ......cceccrscccccsecces $3,742.00 $ 878.00 
DOT EOE, cocks once ocddigneekabean 1,075.00 65.00 
Factory Overhead 
eh Oe SUNOE ocnvccccecndseesce 1,806.00 
ee ee 94.00 
Material Overhead .......ccccccvcses 187.00 44.00 
“eee Pectory Crest ..ccccccsscccccese $6,810.00 $1,081.00 
Selling and Administrative: 
Overhead 25% on total cost...... 1,704.00 270.00 
Total Cost to Make and Sell.......... $8,514.00 $1,351.00 


(Point off two places to left to arrive at the cost per unit of production.) 


Charge total Standard Cost to Finished Goods. Charge excess cost over 
Standard to Profit and Loss. The accounts to be credited are referred to 
later. 


These costs are determined from test runs under normal con- 
ditions with capable operators. The quantity of material used is 
determined from the layout or specification record built up from 
the receipt which includes allowances for normal wastes and de- 
fective work. It establishes as cost not the lowest cost that could 
possibly be attained by buying the most suitable material in the 
most favorable market and having it manufactured, by thoroughly 
competent men and perfectly well men in perfectly equipped 
factories, in maximum quantities and under ideal conditions. Such 
favorable costs as these are a rarity. The standard cost, however, 
is established on the basis of a high average experience, allowing 
for a little better than average materials and performance. 

When test runs are undertaken under fairly ideal conditions, it 
is not unlikely that the item of labor will be subject to the most 
marked scaling down. That is to say, that there is more apt to 
be a deliberate inefficiency in labor, than wanton waste of materials. 
Introducing in these tests runs a competitive element, a bonus or 
other wage incentive, we may squeeze out the labor waste that is 
so common that a sympathetic foreman or a busy superintendent 
never sees it. 

Be careful not to set labor standards so low (or should I say, 
so high?) as to drive workmen to fatigue. A Standard Cost 
established in this way may be something of a revelation to shop 
foremen, and the men higher up—but more important, the Standard 
Cost thenceforward becomes a mark to shoot at—and poor marks- 
manship may mark a man for discipline while good marksman- 
ship merits signal recognition. Standard Costs provide the manu- 
facturers with a measuring stick with which to measure mate- 
rials and performance. 


It is not a club, however, as will be seen 
presently. 


Year’s Output Estimated 

As to the factory overhead burden: The total costs of supplies 
which do not go directly into the product (or if they do, are in 
too small quantity to be included in the layout) and other ex- 
penses such as light, heat, power, taxes, superintendence, and 
what not, are budgeted for the year. The estimated output for: 
the year is determined, and after allotting the overhead expense, 
first, between the several departments and then between the two 


* From Manufacturing News. 
2 Albert T. Bacon & Co., C. P. A., Chicago. 
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products, that local factory overhead charged to Product A js pro 
rated over each of the one-thousand-foot units, to detcrmine the 
factory overhead expense per unit of goods manufactured, 

Individual circumstances, of course, determine the best method 
of distributing overhead to the several units of production 
Sometimes the overhead is first allotted to machines or pro- 
duction centers, and distributed on the basis of the product which 
passes through those channels. Other methods of distribution jp. 
clude a prorated spread on the basis of relative productive labor 
hours or total cost of labor and material. 

Nor does this enumeration cover all the methods which ar 
used in distributing factory overhead. The thing for you to qd 
is study your own plant, your own expenses, learn what benefit 
each class of expenditures affords to each product, and having 
taken the foreman, superintendent, manager and president into 
your counsel, determine by, between and among yourselves what 
is the most equitable basis in your case. In thus allocating over. 
head, it is important to remember that there are certain fixed 
charges which bear very little relation to output, and other items 
which vary in direct proportion to output. 


Over a Varying Output 


It is really a fascinating problem when we consider all the ele- 
ments, and consider that all of the elements of expense var 
from year to year, from month to month, that new elements of 
expense and non-recurrent charges are always bobbing up, and 
that all of these expenses, be they few or many, are to be spread 
over a varying output. 

It is because we are dealing with life, with changing currents of 
life, with changing conditions not only of manufacture but of dis- 
tribution, not only of purchases but of sale, that this process of 
determining costs is so interesting, so necessary to intelligent 
management, and so vital to the continuance and the financial 
success of the business. 

Then too, production and production costs must be set before 
the management at short intervals, and immediately after the 
interval, so that variance may be quickly discovered and leaks and 
losses immediately corrected. Fresh costs are a quick check on 
the past, and a guide to the future. Tell your foreman what hap- 
pened yesterday. 

Now to go back a little way: Begin with a double entry set of 
books or perhaps continue the present set. These we will call the 
financial books, or say, the General Ledger. Add to this a Cost 
Ledger which will bear some such relation to certain operating 
accounts in the General Ledger as an Accounts Receivable Sub- 
sidiary Ledger bears to a ledger account of like name in the 
financial books. Then certain operating accounts of materials, 
labor and factory overhead expense will be duplicated in part in 
the Cost Ledger. The offset to the aggregate of all these accounts 
in the Cost Ledger may be a single account known as “General 
Ledger.” Thus the Cost Ledger will be self contained, will operate 
almost independent of the General Ledger and possibly be kept in 
another office or even another city. 

The material charged to one or more Material Accounts in the 
Cost Ledger, beginning with the inventory at the opening of the 
accounting period and followed by purchases monthly (in totals 
if desired) is charged to Work in process as it goes into manv- 
facture on the basis of quantity produced times standard cost per 
unit. If materials are issued out of stores, then Work in Process 
is charged, and the stores or material account in the Cost Ledger is 
credited with the actual amount so issued. 

The excess (if any) of the actual amount issued, over the quan- 
tity produced times standard cost, becomes a direct charge to 
Profit and Loss, 

lf materials used are not actually issued by the storekeeper, but 
are determined by monthly inventory then the actual material used 
as thus determined, is handled in the same way that material 
issued by the storekeeper is handled. The offset to the charge to 
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Work in Process is a credit to an account which normally has no 
debits—“Material Used.” The labor cost is handled similarly and 
is more easily accounted for than material cost, because the labor 
payroll (properly distributed) expresses the precise amount of 
labor cost week by week. The offset to the charge to Work in 
Process is a credit to an account which normally has no debits— 
“Labor Distributed.” 
Why Cost Men Are Necessary 

As for Factory Overhead Expense—if these items were paid 
out in twelve equal monthly payments, and if they agreed with the 
budget of expense established at the beginning of the year, and if 
the actual production coincided with the forecast of production, 
then of course, the burden which each unit of production bore, 
added to the burden borne by all other units of production, would 
equal the amount of Factory Overhead Expense. Large “ifs” 
you will say, and I agree with you. The very fact that these 
“ifs” are so large is the reason why cost accountants are so nec- 
essary, and why they hold their jobs, and why the information 
they tabulate is of such vital interest to management. 

The installation of a cost system is not to be undertaken on the 
inspiration of the moment nor with the desperation of a drowning 
man grasping at a straw. If you are an accountant, you should 
think the thing through carefully and first sell the idea to your- 
self, then sell it to the shop foreman, the shop superintendent and 
the big boss. An accountant is not a salesman by temperament, 
and so he cannot hope to sell the idea unless and until the idea 
has taken possession of him and until he sees far more reason 
for undertaking such work than he can see for not undertaking 
it. Study the operations, processes, materials and product. Look 
at it from an entirely different angle if you can. 

Look at your problem from the standpoint of the economic 
waste of labor and material, from the standpoint of the big boss 
who must justify cost of installing and operating the system. Look 
at the problem from the standpoint of the stockholders who have 
had to be content thus far with less earnings and dividends than 
was their due. Don’t be hurried or worried into a superficial or 
haphazard system, for a good cost system requires a careful study 
of actual basis costs, a careful study of overhead expense and 
how to spread it, and then it requires simple clerical machinery 
which will give you the facts—and “the best way to take the 
hazard out of business is to get the facts.” A good cost system 
will save criticism of the management, and it will make money 
for the stockholders for years to come. 


Build System to Fit Business 

A good cost system requires fitness above all else. See that 
the clerical machinery is built to fit the business. Don’t try to bend 
the business to fit the cost mechanism. Prepare the accounts so 
that you can accurately get at the facts at the end of the ac- 
counting period. If variations from standard costs are wide then 
have your clerical machinery so arranged that you can discover the 
cause of variance, for there are many elements which contribute 
to variance from standard costs. 

It seems to be a quality of our human nature that we are often 
satisfied merely to keep up with the average. But merely keeping 
up with the average, as someone says, is to bring down the average. 
Business decadence usually dates from the time one becomes 
satisfied, 

Stifles Further Effort 

We ought never to be satisfied with moderate profits or with 
less than all the profit there is for us in the business. Satisfaction 
with anything less than all we can get out of it breeds complacency 
that stifles further effort. Managers are too apt to feel satis- 
fied with their own systems. They are not aroused from their 
inertia, even when changes are suggested which promise larger 
Profits, and especially when those promises involve some added 
expenditures or some added effort. As a matter of fact the cost 
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of a properly thought out and properly operated cost system is 
as nothing compared with the profitable results that follow through 
a more enlightened and keener management. And thus I submit 
an answer to my capital query, “Can a cost system afford in- 
formation, at the price you can afford to pay?” 

When you establish standard costs and work diligently to bring 
your regular performance up to the standard or better, you are 
on a pretty sure road to profit. Talk about payroll robberies ! 
There is no robbery like the robbery of indolent, poorly supervised 
workmen who give as little value as they can for what is in their 
pay enveloyes. And if their foremen and superintendents have no 
means of measuring their indolence and inefficiency the robbery 
continues unopposed. King Solomon had a way of foreseeing 
our present age, for he had some very pertinent things to say to it. 
This is a sample: “He becometh poor that worketh with 
slack hands, but the hands of the diligent maketh rich.” 
I referred to robbery of the employer, but employees 
are robbing themselves no less than their employers, for, 
given an understanding of the true situation and ample encourage- 
ment to put forth their best efforts, the waste to the employer 
will cease and their own earnings on some sort of bonus or 
premium plan will be materially increased and their sense of 
partnership in the success of the business will be a wonderfully 
effective element in unifying the interest of employer and em- 
ployee. Give your men a real bonus or other incentive for beating 
the standard, or for beating 80 per cent of the standard. 

I should say one or two things more, though this paper has al- 
ready exceeded safe limits. One effect of cutting down time of 
operations and reducing other wastes is inevitably to increase pro- 
duction, and increased production is a wonderful restorer of 
sick profits, for the increased production(assuming that overhead 
expense is not materially increased) decreases the amount of over- 
head cost applicable to each and every unit of production, and 
what is more, every unit of increased production carries its fair 
measure of profit so that, assuming that there is a market demand 
for superior products, an increase in production of 20 to 33 per 
cent may result in adding 100 per cent to your net profits. 


Can Be Undertaken in Sections 


It is not essential that the entire systemization should be made 
effective at one time. Such work as this can be undertaken in 
sections. Perhaps sixty per cent of your manufactured product 
is of the sort that will readily yield to cost analysis while the 
other forty per cent presents a sea of difficulties. It is possible so 
to arrange your financial and cost records as to obtain reasonably 
accurate and satisfactory costs of the 60 per cent items and leave 
the troublesome forty per cent until the cost system has thrown 
such a flood light upon the larger and relatively simpler processes 
as to make you want to see the remaining activities with equal 
clearness. 

The sooner, of course, that all your activities are thus brought 
into view the more satisfaction will result, and the more effectively 
will the entire cost system “tie in” with the financial books. This 
“tying in,” of course, is an essential feature of any proper cost 
system. For a system that does not reasonably and plainly account 
for all expenditures, costs, losses and waste cannot be relied upon 
for information, nor can the information itself be defended on the 
ground of accuracy. 

A Vital and Indispensable Aid 

Finally, then, a little forethought, a little planning, a little extra 
work deliberately undertaken as a daily task, will repay you in 
making your accounting or cost department a veritable storehouse 
of information which the big boss needs, and recognizes as a vital 
and indispensable aid. And the big boss himself will come to say— 
actually say, mind you, though you may never hear him say it— 
that he wouldn’t go back to the old, blind way of manufacturing 
if he had to pay ten times the extra cost the cost system is cost- 
ing him. 
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The most important relationship in industry, in my estimation, 
is the relationship existing between the executive and his account- 
ant. 

The accounting department is the universal department, common 
to all industries, one which the executive should consider as his 
right hand and one in which the accountant should feel that he is 
the right hand of the executive. 

It even involves important ethical considerations. The pro- 
duction of correct figures is basic to the proper conduct of busi- 
ness. The accountant should appreciate that when he fails in this 
regard to back up his executive, he is really in some ways com- 
mitting an ethical mistake which is inimical to the best interests 
of American business. 

In England the accountant enjoys a position of peculiar prom- 
inence and authority. That, of course, has come about through 
the fact that England is the oldest commercial country in exist- 
ence, centuries ahead of us in starting on actual constructive busi- 
ness. We are a young country here. This may explain the fact, 
which I have noticed time and again, that in this country the ac- 
counting department is not yet fully cognizant of the important 
position which it occupies in the field of industry and the im- 


portant responsibility that it occupies with reference to the 
executive. 


High Hats in England 

When the English accountant comes in and puts his high hat 
on the desk, he is absolutely in charge. He brooks no interfer- 
ence. He knows that he is an exact scientist and insists that the 
precepts and the principles that he lays down are governing as 
far as the business is concerned. 

In this country, I find that there is still too much deference on 
the part of accountants to the whims and whimsicalities of exe- 
cutives. Of course, the executive always is and always will be 
the accountant’s chief problem. He is the chief problem anyway, 
in industry, I think. Often impatient, often arrogant, often a 
famed eccentric, generally lazy along certain lines, and having 
risen in the business through entirely different channels from ac- 
accounting—human, in other words—he sometimes finds it very 
difficult to establish a proper working and speaking relationship 
with the accountant. 

Now, there is where the accountant must study his individual 
man. He must be a big enough man to know the type of mind 
to which he is ministering, and know the type of figures and the 
type of knowledge which this mind is capable of imbibing and 
absorbing. In other words, you must be psychologists as well as 
accountants. 

That point cannot be too greatly stressed. I know from per- 
sonal observation and from talking to men in the accounting pro- 
fession, that they present in the same firm entirely different digests 
of information to various members to whom they report. 

The accountant must know his man, must know him intimately, 
so he can stimulate him to what is, after all, the important thing, 
stimulate him into constructive action. 

The good executive accountant—and I am speaking here of men 
at the head of the accounting departments, reporting to the boss— 
must these days, it seems to me, be more of a business scientist 
than a C. P. A. He must know the principles that underlie 
business, namely, that product must be.sold for -more-than- it- costs, 
and furthermore, that there is no profit until product is sold. That 
is sometimes overlooked. 

He must continually study the business he is in, a thing which 
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I think is not done as frequently as possible. I have often seen 
the accountant sequester himself behind the walls of his offic, 
figuring that it was incumbent upon everybody to report to him 
and furnish him with the sinews of war which he would undertake 
to collate and have his girls run up on the comptometer; but as 
for the origin of those figures, it is thought in many circles that 
that is not an accountant’s problem. That may be the fact, 
but yet every accountant is the better for knowing whence figures 
emanate and whether they are reliable. 

It is a sort of human nature which I have often observed 
among operating men to be cagy, self-satisfied and rather reserved 
with the accountant, figuring that they were the men who knew 
the inside processes, whereas the accountant had to accept what 
they gave him. 

Cannot Be Too Thorough 


The accountant cannot be too thorough in learning the ramif- 
cations of the business in all its affairs. His knowledge of the 
business should have no bounds. There is really nothing he should 
not know, if he has the time to get it. In that way he really 
becomes the man whom nobody can fool and consequently whom 
thereafter nobody tries to fool. 

Lastly, he has the responsibility of interpreting the business to 
his employer by means of figures. That is a great responsibility and 
he has it whether he fills it or not. 

Incidentally, this responsibility and this training that I have 
outlined carries with it, I dare say, the greatest opportunity that 
any field in business offers to people, because the man is at the 
right hand side of his executive at all times; that is where he 
belongs; and if he functions, there is nobody for whom the exe- 
cutive has deeper feeling and, consequently, it has happened and it 
is occurring right along that men in the accounting profession 
graduate into higher positions and into positions of executive coa- 
trol. 

I know we ourselves have developed men out of the accounting 
department and I feel that it is a department out of which men 
can readily be developed, because of the engineering type of mind, 
the calm, collected aproach to business problems which these men 
must necessarily bring to their work. 

This is not sufficiently realized in this country either. An ac- 
countant should feel that he is free to talk sharply, deferentially 
but nevertheless firmly, to his employer when he feels that he 
is in the right on the subject which he has mastered. 

Now, what are these specific fields in which the accountant can 
be of value to his executive? I will take as my laboratory guinea 
pig in this instance the only industry of which I have any close 
cognizance, namely, the packing business. I can give you my 
point of view in that industry, one of the most baffing, capricious, 
yet fascinating businesses in the world. 


Lack of Control of Raw Material 


The industry has an absolute lack of control of its raw material, 
Though the quantity of hogs in this country today is an absolute 
fixed quantity, nobody knows a thing about what it is with any 
exactitude, and furthermore, even if they did know how many 
hogs there were, nobody would know when they were coming to 
market. 

Extreme perishability, both in the raw material and in the finish- 
ed product, gives rise to the most drastic type of market fluctua- 
tions. The product, fresh pork, for example, and other pro- 
ducts in the pork business, are like strawberries coming to market; 
they must be sold for what they will bring on the day they are 
offered. 
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You who are in the non-perishables, where you get your raw 
material out of a mine and can hold it in your back yard until the 
market gets good, will appreciate that this type of raw material 
and this type of perishability which the packer has to contend 
with offers some very baffling problems. It leads to great diffi- 
culty in being guided by costs. 

Now, then, can we get them? We take a live hog—and that is 
the only cost that we know in the hog business—we take him and 
disintegrate him into about two hundred portions, spare ribs, pig 
tails, ears, pork loins, and so forth. It takes more than an Ein- 
stein to get the exact cost of all these variables. 

All we can do is to take the various portions into which this 
hog is cut and put on the supposed net market value. I say 
supposed, because we really do not know what the market value is 
until we present it at the market. All we can do is to put the 
supposed market value back of that product, multiply and add up 
and sce how much money we have. If this adds up more than 
we paid for the live animal, plus the overhead and profit involved, 
then we say hogs are cutting at a profit, and, conversely, if the 
conditions are not so favorable, we say the hogs are cutting at 
a loss. That is a phenomenon, which is continually occurring in 
the meat packing business, where hogs are bought for months 
at a time, when the original investment, plus the labor and over- 
head, is not returned at the time of cutting. 

The packer retains from one-third to one-half of this product 
in his cellar in the form of curing meats and lard. He must dis- 
pose of his lard, in which case he has only one-third of the original 
weight of the hog left, and it has been the theory and contention 
of the industry that hogs must be cut, whether or no, at times in 
the hope that the one-half or one-third which remains might 
eventually bring back the loss which was originally incurred. 
Sometimes it happens, but often those losses actually incurred are 
very hard to displace. 

It is pretty hard to displace a loss after it is once definitely in- 
curred, for this reason: Because of the things I have mentioned, 
we use market prices. The tradition of the industry is to recur 
to market simply because market seems to be the easiest 
thing we can fix our attention on. I have always disagreed with 
the theory that the packing industry should use market costs, as it 
does, indiscriminately, because that actually destroys from month 
to month actual figures at which our product has been put in 
the cellar. The maintenance of acquired costs I consider one of the 
necessities in the packing industry, to which the industry has not 
yet acceded. 

Time Is Essence of Good Reports 

As far as the accounting department is concerned, and espe- 
cially in the packing industry, time is the essence of good reports. 
Of course, that is platitudinous, and yet it is hardly ever done. 
Reports must come through to the executive on time to have real 
100 per cent value. Once useful reports may become obsolete, and 
when they do become obsolete they should be discontinued. Do 
not give the poor executive too many figures. Keep part of the 
working gears and pinions and springs and so on to yourself. 
Let him have only the figures that will spur him to constructive 
action. 

Ratios are a very important determinate of the condition of a 
business, which show with great exactness the condition in which 
the business is. Of course, there are many types of ratios. There 
is a ratio, for example, of current assets to liabilities, which. fas- 
cinates the banker. There is a ratio of account receivable to sales, 
the ratio of fixed assets to total assets; but mainly, the net earn- 
ings, after preferred dividends and taxes, to the net worth of the 
common stock, will always be the great ratio in the American 
industry, and that is the ratio that I think you ought to keep before 
the executives as often as possible. 

But the most important single thing which dwells in my mind 
concerning accounting is, the question of costs, cost accounting, 
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control costs—let me get that word in, because it means a little 
bit more—the greatest deficiency in American industry today. l 
have asked for cost figures for the past seventeen years in our 
industry and I will say that 95 per cent of all of the costs that 
I have ever received from my cost department and accounting de- 
partment have been under-figured. In other words, the boys know 
what is supposed to go into that cost report, but they do not put 
in everything that belongs there. 

Unless this work is constantly scrutinized and constantly brought 
up higher and higher to the plane and degree of perfection, I think 
it is safe to say that ninety-five out of every one hundred costs 
that an executive gets today are under-estimated. 

Departmental Control 

That calls for certain detailed methods of control, the most 
obvious of which is departmental control. I do not see how a 
cost can be controlled unless it is balanced up finally with the find- 
ings for the entire department. In other words, the sum total 
of costs should balance with the profit of a department at the end 
of the period. If it does not, the costs are wrong somewhere, and 
I venture,to say that most departmental figures at the end of the 
month do not balance with the aggregate of costs. 

Now, in the packing business my thought of acquiring cost is 
this: It is not the actual costs; we have not got them, because we 
are disintegrating a product instead of integrating it. But the 
acquired cost should be maintained, because without the mainten- 
ance of some sort of a hitching post to start with through the 
period, the question of departmental control and control costs 
becomes impossible. 

Another weak spot that has always presented itself to my mind 
in cost work is the sales department. We figure, say, it costs 
us 15 per cent to sell goods. That is simply the cost of distribu- 
tion. Meanwhile we will probably have labor costs and overhead 
and interest costs on all of the manufactured parts of the business. 

It costs a great deal more money to send a product through 
one department than through another. An accountant can realize 
the fact there must be a definite distinction between labor and over- 
head costs in manufacturing departments, but I have found, in our 
industry at least that that discrimination does not exist when it 
comes to the sales department. 


Selling Cost Percentage 

We will put our selling expenses on a percentage basis, without 
analyzing the fact that we have a variety of selling expenses, due 
to different conditions, different modes of distribution, different 
zones of distribution, which incur as greatly varying selling ex- 
penses as do the various maufacturing expenses. I commend the 
thought that the analysis of selling expenses similar to that ac- 
corded manufacturing expense be given very serious consider- 
ation. 

Overhead charges are a wonderful bugbear and a wonderful 
source of mental gymnastics in all industries, I imagine. At least, 
that is the situation in the packing business. We have a school in 
our business that figures that overhead is of no vitality, that it 
should be ignored, for the simple reason that it cannot be reme- 
died, it is irremediable; so why bother about it, at least when it 
comes to excess business? 

Overhead charges should be handled with great respect and 
should be given their full cost value in all sales computations. 
Lastly, there is that very intriguing and profound subject of paper 
profits, a subject which is really philosophic, in its character 
from an accounting standpoint, and one which is as yet insuffic- 
iently explored in the accounting domain. But in the end, it ap- 
pears to me that this point of paper profits is fundamental to the 
business world. 

That fact must seep home into the accounting profession and 
into all of our minds more and more a paper profit must be 
recognized because in the trend of industry the ever recurring 
cycle the increasing money that goes into merchandise will in- 
evitably be squeezed out and disappear into thin air. 
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Hammermill Agents Entertain Boston Printers 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1928.—Approximately six hundred print- 
ers were guests of Carter Rice & Co. and Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, Boston agents of the Hammermill Paper Company, at a 
meeting at the Boston Chamber of Commerce Tuesday evening, 
May 8. 

After the dinner Hubert L. Carter, treasurer and general man- 
ager of Carter Rice & Company, who was toastmaster, read a 
telegram from C. W. Chabot, a Boston man who was claimed by 
the Hammermill Paper Company: “Very much regret I am not 
able to be with you tonight. Best wishes for a good meeting.” 
‘Toastmaster Carter then graciously introduced William B. Steven- 
son, president of Storrs & Bement Company. 

Mr. Stevenson said he felt that the two oldest companies who 
bought the Hammermill paper felt it a good purchase for them 
and were confident it was a good one for the printers. The in- 
telligent printers are looking to the net cost of paper rather than 
the cost per pound. The increased use of paper, he felt, was 
astounding to those in the paper business. He recalled when he 
first went to work twenty-five years ago in an office which had 
one stenographer for the officials of the company. Other letters 
were written in longhand. Ledger accounts were all kept in a 
big book 20 by 28 which lasted for years. Contrast this with the 
loose leaf of today and the copy-book with the carbons of today. 
The writing is now done by mechanical means. This needed 
changes in paper and the Hammermill Company was the outstand- 
ing mill to carry papers suitable for this purpose. 

Toastmaster Carter said that in connection with the Hammermill 
stock and the old times referred to by the last speaker he was 
reminded that when the Hammermill Company first started they 
were too modest to put their own name on their paper and that 
dealers put their watermarks on. Salesmanship was then along 
different lines. 


Salesmanager Baldwin, of Hammermill Paper Company, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the guests in behalf of Carter Rice 
& Co. and Storrs & Bement. He said, “We are gathered here 
because all of us are human beings and business men having a 
good many things in common. We are all trying to pursue happi- 
ness and have some fun as we go along. If we can help you to 
make some profits out of your business our mission will be ful- 
filled. You want to know that paper coming into your shop can 
be used readily and that the product is readily salable. The big- 
gest thing that confronts business today is the problem of selling 
merchandise. If we can make it easy to sell we are doing some- 
thing for printers. Hammermill has an up-to-date plant and was 
a pioneer in manufacturing paper from cellulose and a spruce log. 
After referring to the value of advertising, Mr. Baldwin said, in 
discussing the intrinsic value of Hammermill paper, that it was 
something you could pull apart in a laboratory. 


“Why don’t we wait for the vendors of wood pulp to come to 
us? We want to get the best and so we have our own foresters. 
That may be more expensive, but it ensures the very best raw 
material. Why do we have so many instruments? Today paper 
undergoes the most rigid tests. We maintain a force in the 
laboratory day and night testing liquor in which wood chips are to 
be cooked. They are constantly testing the paper. In the finish- 
ing department the paper is all counted by hand and this gives 
the counters a chance to inspect the paper. If anything is wrong 
the paper goes to a sorting table. It is quite probable that all these 
factors go to make up the success with which our papers have been 
received. 


“A few years ago we were a little bit timid about offering the 
paper to the public. Our product today by economies and scien- 
tific means has increased almost three-fold from the time when 
we manufactured it under the name of any jobber. Some time 
ago there was much delay in manufacturing. Now we can run 


the same machine on the same color three days and three nights 
making a material decrease in the cost of production.” 

The next speaker, A. E. Frampton, advertising manager of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, said that June 28 next was the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of the Hammermill Paper Company, 
The company has prospered because it has tried consistently to 
make a good worthy product and has tried to help people sell jt 
Don’t think you have the only business in which the selling js 
difficult. You, in common with others have a market. The thing 
you must do is to find your market. People who do business must 
expect to do a selling job. Bankers in their sedate and serious 
occupation are learning how to sell. Churches are learning how to 
sell. You are selling something with a high replacement value. 
Hammermill does not sell the product direct to the public, but by 
advertising tries to create a feeling of need for printing in the 
minds of the people you sell to. 

Mr. Frampton showed advertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post and a working kit of Hammermill Bond and also how to use 
it. He called attention to the Hammermill Survey of Business 
Practice, an effort of the company towards a good business job. 
In this course are eight bulletins which talk to the business man 
in his own language, and the company has had many testimonials 
in regard to it. There are also Sales Service Manuals. 

Mr. Frampton closed his address with the statement that the 
company was trying to manufacture a worthy product that will 
live up to expectations, and that although the consumer pays for 
the advertising he gets the benefit from it. 

The final feature of the evening was the new motion picture, 
“The Voice of Business,” showing many important stages in the 
manufacture of paper by the Hammermill Paper Company from 
the spruce log to the finished product, including the laboratory 
inspection. 

After the film was shown, Toastmaster Carter said that Mr. 
Stevenson and he wished to extend the same thought of gratitude 
to the guests which Mr. Baldwin had expressed. All of the 
speakers and the motion picture received hearty applause. 


Edward T. Carter Dead 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dexter, N. Y., May 14, 1928.—Edward T. Carter, a well known 
figure in the pulp and paper industry of Northern New York for 
many years, died last week in the Masonic Hospital at Utica after 
a two weeks’ illness. The deceased was 75 years old and until 
1927 when he retired was superintendent of the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Co. 

The experience of the deceased in the pulp and paper industry 
covered a wide span’ of years during which he became known as 
an expert production engineer. He became associated in an ex- 
ecutive capacity with the Dexter Company in 1909 and continued 
this connection until a year ago when he resigned and removed to 
Utica. Before coming to the Dexter mill he had been connected 
with mills in North Tonawanda and with the Union Bag & 
Paper Co. in Hudson Falls. 

Mr. Carter was a prominent Mason and was a member of Sandy 
Hill Lodge. The funeral services were conducted by Dexter 
Masonic Lodge. Two sons and a daughter survive him. 


Huge Forest Reserve 


Premier J. D. MacLean, of British Columbia, announces that 
in order to ensure perpetuity in timber supply his Province will 
soon have 25,000,000 acres of forest land held in reserve. In 
order to provide funds to properly care for the timber reserves, 
in which cutting will be forbidden for a term of years, a fund 
has been established equal to 3 per cent of the revenue obtained 
from royalties and stumpage, or about $100,000 yearly. 
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et 
In Many Paper Mills 


Coatesville Products of 
one sort or another will 
be found, — Boilers, 
Stacks, Breechings, 
Tanks, Digesters, 
Riveted Pipe, Stand 
Pipes, Troughs. 


In fact, for nearly a 
HALF CENTURY 
Coatesville has been 
turning out “nothing 
but” the highest grade 
equipment made of steel 
plate. 


ENGINEERS 
Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 
Oe great organization—a 
specialist in paper mill engi- 
neering and construction—de- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
appraises, for many of the most 
important concerns in the paper 
industry. Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction, ll guaranteed. 


Ferguso: customers include: 
Minde & Daue Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
MeadPulpandPaperCo. Bennington Wax Paper 
Chillicothe Paper Co. Osweno Falle Corp- 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Bldg. « Cleveland, Ohio « Phone: SUp. 3620 
New York « Detroit . Birmingh . okie, 


Ferguson 


o-w~r ENGINEERS SS <— 


The job illustrated above was entirely made by 
Coatesville and was shipped ‘“‘riveted-up” to 
the Pacific Coast (Length 86'3”, width 9’0”, 
weight 154,000 lbs.) 


COATESVI-L. 
BOILER WORKS 


Boilers - Tanks- Steel Plate Work 
Main Office and Works—COATESVILLE, PA. 


Philadelphia Boston 

ii S. (Sth St. 141 Mitk St. 
ewar' 

60 Park Place 


New York 
30 Church St. 
imore 


urgh Baltimo 
Union Trust Bidg. Lexington Bidg. 


BROWN COMPANY'S 


ALPHA 


is the demonstrated result of this 
Company's forty years of research 
in pulp making. 


@ It nowranks among the preferred 
materials for the making of higher 
grade papers. 


@ It yields the papermaker a profit 
and gives his patrons more than their 
money's worth. 


saa tector COMPANY 
cunded 1852 


PORTLAND MAINE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST, LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 
SUMMARY 


1928 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 
Paper hangings 
EE ccs ko. tk obbseddeneaehekeae 5,867 rolls 
Printing paper *...213 rolls, Ri 
Stencil paper 
Packing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Pergamyn paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Filter paper 
Drawing paper 
Cover paper 
Surface coated paper . 
Es ass 6 xd iow eh bn pans xesee Rein 32 
Baryta coated paper 
Photo paper 
Bowl paper 
Tissue paper 
Blotting paper 
Glassine paper 
Straw paper 
Straw board 
Miscellanesus paper 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

British American Tobacco Co., De Grasse, Ha- 
vre, 50 cs. 

The Surbrug Co., 


Vincent, Havre, 20 cs. 
De Manduit 


Paper Corp., Vincent, Havre, 30 


cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Liberty, St. 
428 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., 


Nazaire, 
Liberty, Bordeaux, 1,250 


cs 
‘Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 80 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., 


Karlsruhe, Bremen, 


cs. 
Heard Wallpaper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 1 


— & Pritchard, Cleveland, Hamburg, 1 


S. Stern Stiner, Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 


, 
. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 37 bls. 
Giobe Shipping Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 26 
"s 


PAPER HANGINGS 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
et 8 cs. 

A. Fenton, Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 

W. Mi. S. Lloyd & Co., 
bls.. 2 cs 

Ww. H, s. Lloyd & Co., 
don, 19 bls., 6 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
ampton, 3 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 


cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

Hudson Trading Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
79 rolls. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
316 roils. . 

Perkins-Goodwin & Co., 
rolls. 

F. Henjes, Jr.. Cleveland, Hamburg, 68 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 557 rolls. 

N. Y. Times, 


Aquitania, 


1 cs. 
Caronia, Liverpool, 3 


American Trader, Lon- 
Majestic, South- 


Paris, Havre, 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


Karlsruhe, Bremen, 579 


Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 494 
rolls. 

Brooklyn Times, 
1,796 rolls. 

Courier News, 
rolls. 

Clinton Paper Co., 
810 rolls. 

Brooklyn News, 
408 rolls. 

Peekskill News, 
8 rolls. 

Bank of Montreal, 
447 rolls. 

Journal of Commerce, 
117 rolls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., 
singfors, 158 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

Hoboken Trust Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 8 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Westerdyk, 
Rotterdam, 26 cs 

Dingelstedt & Co.. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., 


Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 30 
Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Hjelmaren, Helsingfors, 


Hjelmaren, Hel- 


Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 145 


& Esser Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 68 


P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 30 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stencil] Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
103 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
P. H. Sony, ~ Co., ey re 29 cs. 
APPING PA 
A, panne % cow Inc., cin, Gothenburg, 
rolls. 
National City Bank, Samland, petworn, 45 cs. 
PERGAMYN PAPE 
= Comseiers Columbus, oem. 4 cs. 
ECALCOMANIA PAPER 
ee a aang Columbus, 
Phoenix Shipping Co., 
Phoenix Shipping Co. 
1 cs. 


Bremen, 8 cs. 
Columbus, Bremen, 2 cs. 
., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
(duplex). 
FILTER PAPER 

A. Giese & Son, Cleveland, Hamburg, 3 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 
don, 11 cs. 

J. Manheimer, Majestic, Southampton, 136 bls. 

E. Fougera & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 80 
cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., 
ampton, 10 bls., 7 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Cleveland, 
cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., 
don, 10 cs. 


Caronia, Liverpool, 


1° cs. 


Inc., Majestic, South- 


Hamburg, 23 
Minnekahda, Lon- 


COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Cleveland, 
burg, 10 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 
urg, 5 cs. 
L. De Jonge & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 18 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 127 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Samland, Antwerp, 


33 cs, 
METAL PAPER 
Bruckman & Lorbacher, 
32 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Bkg. Corp., Columbus, Bremen, 


0 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Caronia. Liverpool, 
BOWL PAPER 
B. - & Co., Caronia, 
bls. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. B, Vandegrift & Co., Caronia, 


cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., 
don, 2 ¢ 
.< — Hjelmaren, Helsingfors, 1 cs. 
TTING PAPER 
J. & H. Berge, Bristol City, Bristol, 
GLASSINE PAPER 
British American Tobacco Co., Adriatic, 


pool, 5 cs. 
STRAW PAPER 
F. C. Teipel & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 8 


bls, 
STRAW BOARD 
Perkins-Goodwin & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 
237 roils. 
A. Vuyk, Westerdyk. Rotterdam, 78 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
C. Schleicher Schull Co., Cleveland, 


Ham 


Hensel, 
Bremen, 


Columbus, 
Bremen, 22 cs. 
3 cs. 


Johnson Liverpool, 12 


Liverpool, 
10 


American Trader, Lon- 


4 cs. 


Liver- 


Hamburg, 


Bremen, 


cs. 
Export Underwriters Corp., Columbus, 


cs. 
S. Gilbert, 
E. Sargent & Co., 


Bremen, 16 cs. 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


Columbus, 


cs. 
Guibout freres, Paris, Havre, 8 cs. 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 
12 cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 8 cs. 
Kolesch & Co., Bellepline, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 59 bls 


rags. 

Philadelphia Bank, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
rags. 

Green Hamilton & Co., 
bls. thread waste 

Green Hamilton & Co., 
bls. cotton waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
tol, 114 bls. rags. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 219 


bls. rags. 
& Co., Bellhaven, 


Paris, Havre, 


202 bis. 
Mercer, Rotterdam, 40 
Mercer, Rotterdam, 43 


Bristol City, Bris- 


Brown Bros. 


Rotterdam, 80 
bls. bagging. 


—: 


C. R. Spence & Co., Bellhaven, Rotterdam, 1% 
bls. rags. 

B. De Kaplan, Vincent, 

G. W. Millar & Co., 


rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
flax waste, 
A . Fenton, Inc., Suevier, Antwerp 


Havre, 11 bls, x 
Vincent, Havre, 78 tk 


Inc., Vincent, ——, 73 


» 101 bs 

rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 7 
bls. paper stoc 

E. Butterworth & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, | 
bls. bagging. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., 
8 bls. rags. 

L, Leibowitz & Co., 


rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Adriatic, Liverpool, 21 bls. rag, 

Chemical National Bank, Westerdyk, Rotter. 
dam, 78 bls. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 91 bk 
cotton waste. 

Schenckers, Inc., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 72 by, 
cotton waste. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
dam, 145 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 
81 <" passing. 

h & Co., 

new bly 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
189 bls. rags 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Cleve. 
land, Hamburg, 79 bls. cotton waste. 


Equitable Trust Co., Columbus, 
ags. 
Brown 


& Co., 
bls. rags. 
>. R. Spence & Co., 


Adriatic, uniiai 


Adriatic, Liverpool, 19 by 


Westerdyk, Rotter. 


Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 45 bk 


Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 


Bremen, 10 bs 
r 


Bros. Cameronia, Glasgow, # 


Cameronia, Glasgow, #7 
Searle, Inc., 
bls. paper stock. 
J. B. Woodruff, Cameronia, 
paper stock. 
State Bank, Chile Maru, Oran, 272 bls. rags 
G. M. Graves Co., American Trader, London, 
104 bls. bagging. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
don, 37 bls. rags. 
D. Kaplan, American Trader, London, 53 bis 
rags. 
J. Cohen & Co., Inc., 
don, 4 bls. rags. 
yers Lipman Co., American Trader, 
22 bis. rags, 
Equitable Trust Co., Minnekahda, 
bls. waste paper. 
Birkenstein & Sons, 
bls. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. rags. 
Basch & Greenfield, 
rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 
bagging. 
N. Y. Trust Co., 
bagging. 
Railway Supply & Manfg. Co., 
werp, 90 bis. bagging. 
G. W, Millar & Co., Inc., 
60 bls. bagging. 
. Galaup, Liberty, 
Fidelity Trust Co., 
rags. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
38 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
werp, 46 bls. bagging. 
A. Searle, Inc., 
312 bls. bagging. 
A. H. Searle, 
183 bls. rags. 
Darmstadt, Scott 
Antwerp 223 bls. 


Cameronia, Glasgow, & 


Glasgow, 157 bis 


American Trader, Lon 


American Trader, Lon- 
London, 
London, 58 
Bankdale, Valencia, 19 
Lepanto, Newcastle, 334 
Newcastle, 4 bis 
50 bls. 


51 bls 


Lepanto, 
Lepanto, Newcastle, 


Lepanto, Newcastle, 


Lepanto, Ant 


Lepanto, Antwerp, 
Bordeaux, 90 bis. rags. 
Liberty, Bordeaux, 205 bls 


Liberty, St. Nazaire, 113 


Havre Maru, Osaka 


Sud Atlantico, Ant- 


Sud Atlantico, Antwerp, 


Inc., Sud Atlantico, Antwerp, 


& Courtney, Sud Atlantico, 
bagging. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Sud Atlantico, 
86 bls. bagging. 

, icks, 
110 bis. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 

5 bis. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
393 bls. flax waste. 

Green Hamilton & Co., 
53 bls. cotton waste. 

B. D. Kaplan, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 10 bis. 
rags. 
Overton & Co., 
bls. bagging. 


Antwerp, 


Inc., Sud Atlantico, Antwerp, 
Sud Atlantico, —— 
Sud Atlantico, —— 
Bellepline, Rotterdam, 


Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, # 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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men Chains for 
Every Service 


Rotterdam, 1% 


11 bls, rape 
Havre, 75 be 


——, 73 

werp, 101 by 

Liverpool, 1 

Liverpool, 114 

1c, Liverpo 

rpool, 19 bi 

dyke 

rdam, 91 bh 

rdam, 72 bk 

rdyk, Rotter. 

, Rotterdam - . E . 

_ oe mH - Reclaiming pulp wood from 

‘a = * “em 8=—s storage piles through a deep 
“aan , : trough demands a strong sin- 

‘ae J gle strand chain that will carry 

mane ‘ a heavy load. 

Glasgow, Jeffrey Hercules Chains, made 

~ : with malleable block links 

a, tan joined by steel side bars will 

rader, Lor. pull unusually heavy log loads. 

“oe The malleable block links pro- 

i: i vide broad inside wearing sur- 

BS faces on the pins and heavy 

eee outside barrels where the links 

castle, 34 meet the sprocket. 

wees The double spurs on this Jef- 

ve fe 4 frey Hercules Chain are a part 

cali of the side bars. 


_ Antwerp, 


’. rags 
t, 205 bls 


azaire, 113 

ut, Osaka Jeffrey Hercules Chain The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
tico, Ant: or dri d h - i 

tico, A samen — = a 931-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Antwerp, P 
?, wood, coal, etc. New York Rochester, N. Y. Pittsburgh Boston Cleve! 
aie . , Buffalo Philadelphia Seventen Pa. Cincinnati a 
d TP, Chicago Milwaukee Denver ‘Los Angeles Houston 
Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Montreal 


Atlantico, 


ms 


seers 51 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY __ |,,Jette7 Product 


Antwerp, 


—_ Portable Loaders 
Coal and Ashes Handling 
— Equipment 
otterdam, sprocket Wh 
ers—Pulverizers 
1, 10 bls. band and Gravel Handling, 
—. ne Screening 
men, § Locomotives 
Coal Mine Equipment 


tion Fans 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT L“"" 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 72) 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Pres. 
Bremen, 47 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 

rags. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
31 bls. rags. 
& Overton, 


Roosevelt, 


Inc., Giulia, Venice, 150 bls. 


Giulia, 


Inc., Texas, Denmark, 101 
le & Overton, 
. thread -waste. 
le & Overton, 

9 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 

- rags. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., Clairton, 


aes. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 93 pkgs. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Suevier, Antwerp, 51 bls. 
W. Steck & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 48 
bls., 16 coils. 
Corn Exchange 
.—* 67 coils. 
. J. Keller Co., 


Inc., Incemore, Scotland, 


Inc., Incemore, Scotland, 


Inc., Elzasier, Antwerp, 112 


, 68 bls. 


Bank, United States, Copen- 


Inc., United States, , 376 
oe 
erican Exchange Irving Trust Co., Minne- 
kabda London, 54 bis. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Newcastle, 31 coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Kec, Lagente, 


American 


Lepanto, 
. 76 bis. 


Kalbfleisch Corp., 
Aires, 1,435 bags. 
National City ,— West Selene, Busnes Aires, 
250 bags, 33,060 Ibs. 
CHINA CLAY 
J. Lee Smith & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 97 


8. 
f Richardson & Co., Levenbridge, Fowey, 392 


tons, 19 cwt. 

Atlantic National Bank, Levenbridge, 
1,031 tons, 15 cwt. 

WOOD PULP 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Karlsruhe, 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
547 bls. wood pulp, 82 tons. 

Bank of New York, United States, 
bls. wood pulp. 

mora Timber Co., 
wood pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
— . 150 bls. sulphite. 

. Sergeant & Co., 
200 ‘bis. sulphite. 
E. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg. 
1,175 is dry soda pulp. 
ierce, Ltd., 
&25 bis. wood pulp. 
Chase National Bank, 
3,335 dis. sulphite. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Trieste, 294 bls. wood pulp. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 
gerlocf Trading Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
22 ar 437 bis., 63 tons. 
c. K. MacAlpine & Co., Gothen- 
burg, 25 bis. 


Legion, Buenos 


Fowey, 


Bremen, 3 
Cleveland, Hamburg. 
Oslo, 300 
1,117 cords 
Gripsholm, Goth- 


Bauta, Sonora, 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg. 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
Ranenfjord, Greaker, 


Giulia, 


Gripsholm, 


WOOD FLOUR 
State Chemical Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 420 


S. 
State Chemical Co., 
bags, 30,000 kilos. 


Bellepline, Rotterdam, 600 
e Burnet Co., 
eB i 


Bellepline, Rotterdam, 606 
32,600 kilos. 
. Soberski, Ranenfjord, Frederickstad, 2,325 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING 


Dickman, Wright & Pugh, Bristol City, Bristol, 
317 bis. old rope. 
Portsmouth Star, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
98 ee news print. 
orfolk Post, Corner Brook, 
my rolls news print. 


MAY 12, 1928 


Brook, Corner 


Norfolk Dispatch, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
408 rolls news print. 

Bank of Montreal, Corner Brook, Corner Brook. 
627 rolls news print. 

Dickman, right & Pugh, Bellepline, Rotter- 
dam, 179 bls. a 2 

Castle & prea ne., Iserholm, Germany, 180 
bls. wood pul > 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Naumburg, Germany, 
354 bis. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Burgerdyk, Holland, 
180 bls. wood pulp. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 1928 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Fluor Spar, 

175 bls. baggin 


g. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., ——, Japan, 157 Dis. 
jute waste. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 


Inc., 


Belgium, 


1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Burgerdyk, Holland, 


360 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 1928 


Green Hamilton & Co., Mercer, Rotterdam, 72 
bls. thread waste. 
Ss Alcorn, Mercer, Rotterdam, 43 bls. parch- 
Ingber, Mercer, Rotterdam, 168 bls. 
Products Co., 
ls. cottons. 
Keller Co., Inc., Mercer, 


International By 
dom. 96 


Rotter- 


bls. 


Mercer, 
. 404 


rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sinsinawa, Algiers, 48 

Ss. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Sinsinawa, 
bls. rags. 

2nd ‘National Bank of Boston, 
Bristol, 192 bls. rags. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., Bristol City, Bris- 
tol, 217 bis. rags. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Corner Brook, Corner 
Brook, 2656 rolls. news print. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Liberty St., Nazaire, 78 


bls 7. 
P. Berlowitz, Liberty St., Nazaire, 207 bls. 


rags. 
Salomon Bros, & Co., Liberty St., 
bls. rags. 
a Exchange Irving Trust Co., Liberty 
Nazaire, 325 bls. rags. 
Castle & & Overton, Inc., Liberty, Bordeaux, 291 


ble idelity Trust Co., Libery, Bordeaux, 361 bis. 


rags. 

Coenttont Trading Co., Hjelmaren, Helsingfors, 
340 bls. sulphate pulp L 

Neidich Process Co., Hjelmaren, Helsingfors, 
101 cs. , a er, 

E. J. .» Inc., Burgerdyk —, 83 bls. 


ra 
aE J. Keller Co., Inc., Westfalen —, 191 bis. 


_ oe & Crores. Inc., 
1195 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 


72 bis. rags. 
3 Overton, Inc., MacKeesport, France, 

337 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
77 bis. rags. 

Castle Overton, 
720 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
werp, 455 bls. rags. 


Algiers, 92 
Bristol City, 


Nazaire, 150 


Nordvard, Germany, 
Nordvard, Germany, 
Valemore, Scotland, 


Burgerdyk, Holland, 


Inc., 
Inc., 


Coahoma County, Ant- 


——— 
——— 


Castle & Overton, Inc., France, 290 
bls. rags ; 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Chickasaw, Scotland, 
= bls. ne ae. ' 
astle & verton, Inc., Naumburg, Ger 
2421 bls. wood pulp. 7 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., 
92 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
70 coils rope. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE. IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING J MAY 12, 


W. M. Taylor & Sone, ‘Vincent, Havre, 
writing paper. 

Washington Star, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
1134 rolls news print. 

Baltimore Post, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
674 rolls news print. 

Washington News, Corner’ Brook, 
Brook, 505 rolis newsprint. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Liberty St., Nazaire, 134 
bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Liberty St., 
bls. bagging. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Liberty, Bordeaux, 60 bis, 


ra 
RJ J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Liberty St. Na 
zaire, 870 cs. cigarette paper. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Bellepline, Rotterdam, 
92 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 
Bulkley Dunton & 
bls. wood Pw 
astle verton, 
3529 bls. 
Castle 
1680 bls. 
Castle 
180 bls. 


Waukegan, 


London, 
London, 


Barcelona, 137 


London Corp., 
Inc., Rigel, 


Inc., A. Lopez, Spain, 442 


1928 


1 cs. 


Corner 


Nazaire, 134 


Liberty, Bordeaux, 194 


Inc., Western Ocean —, 500 


Co., Odensholm, —, 3750 


Inc., Nordvard, Germany, 
wood pulp. 
& Overton, 
wood pulp. 
& Overton, 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 


c H. Powell, 
pul 
reen Hamilton & Co., Mercer, Rotterdam, 227 
bls. cotton waste. 
Le BF _— & Co., 1394 
s. Wi 
ulkley ‘Duaton & Co., Seattle Spirit —, 250 
bls. wood p 
Castle a Overton, Inc., Seattle Spirit, Germany, 
1808 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
1808 bls. wood pulp. 
stle & Overton, 
918 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 
78 bls. waste paper. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING 


Pig = & Overton, 
. bagging. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


Inc., Burgerdyk, Holland, 


Inc., Blydendyk, Holland, 


1928 
Mercer, Rotterdam, 20 bls. flax 


Odensholm —, 


Seattle Spirit, Germany, 
Inc., Burgerdyk, Holland, 
Inc., 


Mississippi, London, 


MAY 12, 1928 


“Ine. Sapinero, Spain, 154 


1928 
Hjelmaren, Hango, 1340 


WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 


Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls, wood pulp. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers Affiliate 


The executive committee of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association approved the application of the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, for affiliation to the major organization at a 


organization of the 


meeting held at the New York headquarters last Saturday. Ar- 


rangements have been made for J. A. Kavanaugh, statistician of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, ‘to do some interesting 
and important research work for the Wall Paper Manufacturers 


Association. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio., 


Tariff Protection Discussed 
At a meeting of the executive committee of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association in New York last Saturday, the thorough 


industry for tariff protection was discussed. 


Erie City Iron Works Opens Cleveland Office 


May 14, 1928—The Erie City Iron Warks, 


of Erie, Pa., has established a direct sales office at 1105 Leader 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio, with Eugene Smith as district manager. 
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HIGHEST SPEED 
= Paper Bag Machinery 


London, 


Louden, Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
oma, 137 Special Machinery Designed and Built 


vn, 48 A. L. PARRISH, 


5 1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 

g 

ce, 1 oe, 

* Brook, ICjhiohionionioniy” F OHiIONI OHI ONIONIOHIONIONIONIONIONIONIONI|O. 
Brook, al 7 KO ER = 
Corner | FAWjOUS ' 

a Ohio 2 

aire, 134 6 6 

ux, 194 n . BALING PRESS hn 
60 bls, 6 Any compressible material can be 5 

St. Ne rn baled in this press. This includes pa- A 

ential i per, cardboard, fibre, rags, shavings i 

: e) and any material of like character. Oo 

—, 500 n n 

-, 3750 Oo Made in Three Sizes mo 

ermany, n hn 

Holland, ! i 

Holland, 

Sa 3 GRIFFITH-HOPE 

— i ala Dispensing Cabinets 

_- . = AND 

—, 250 ry . 

wn Fixtures 

ermany, > ARE 

or: . The STANDARD of the PAPER TRADE 
os For Towels, Toilet, Napkins, Etc. 

rs GRIFFITH-HOPE CoO., West Allis, Wisc. 

in, 154 

= 

Dp, 1340 

Paper 

rough 
ussed. — 

ae THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

Ss, | 

seader : Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 

nager. 
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| Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 


Puoted by Messrs. McGay & Co., 25 Broad street, New York City, to whom 
all inquiry for quotations on these or any other Securities is selesned. 


BONDS BID ASKED 


‘Abitibi Fibre Company 6s, 1947 
Abitibi Power & Paper 6s, 1940 
- Power & Paper 6s, serially to 1934.. 
P. W. Pulp & Power 7s, 1945 
iano Writing Paper 6s, 
‘Bastrop Pulp & Paper 6s, 1940 
Beaver Board 8s, 
Beaver Products Corp. 7%s, 
Bedford Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Belgo-Canadian Paper 6s, 
British-Columbia Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Brompton Paper Serial A 6s, 1946 
Brompton Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Brown Paper Mills Serial 6s, 
Brown Company 5%s, 1946 
Bryant Paper 6s, 1942 
Canadian Paper Board 7s, 1937 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Celotex Company 6s, 1929 
Celotex Company 61s, 
Celotex Company of Chicago Debenture 6s, 
Central Paper Company Serial 6%s, 1942 
Central Paper 7s, 193 
Champion Coated Paper Serial 6%s, 1934. 
Champion Coated Fibre Notes 6s, 1941 
Champion Fibre Notes 6s, 1 
Champion Fibre Notes 8s, 
Champion Paper Corp. 6s, 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Serial 5¥%s, 1936 
Container Corp. of America ro age 6s, 1936, ex-warrants 
Continental Paper Products 6% 
Cornell Wood Products 7%s, 
Crown Willamette 6s, 1951 
Dells Paper & Pulp Serial 6s, 
Dixon Board Mills Serial 6s, 
Donnacona Paper 5%s, 1948 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Escanaba Paper Serial 6s, 
Escanaba Paper 6345, 1935.......+ssseecssceeeccenseees 
Filer Fibre Serial 7s, 
Fort Orange Paper 7s, 
Fort William Paper 6s, 
Fox River Paper 7s, 1931 
Fraser Company 6s, 
Hammermill Paper Serial 6s, 
Hawley Pulp & Lumber 6s, 
awthorne Paper Company 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre 7s, 
Industrial Fibre Corp. Debenture 8s, as 
rn i 2k BB, » s0c0b sss eenpb beens eths 00 
International Paper 5s, 7 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River Paper Serial 5%s, 1938 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River Paper veaspee 6s, 1938 
Jessup & Moore First 6s, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 6s, 
Lake Superior Pulp & Paper 6s, 1941 
Manitoba Paper 6%s, 1936 
Marathon Paper Mills Serial sie, 1942 
Marathon Paper Mills Serial . ad 
Marinette & Menominee 7%s, 1936 
Mead Pulp & Paper 5% Notes "Seriaily, 1937 
. Mead Fibre 7s, 7 
Menosha Printing & Carton 6%s, 
Midwest Box Company 6%s, 1940 
Minnesota Ontario Paper Serial 6s, 1945 
Murray Bay Paper 6%s, 1947 
Munissing Paper Serial 6s, 1936.. 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper 6s, 
Ontario Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Orono Pulp & Paper 6s, 1943 
Orono Pulp & Paper 5s, 
Oswegatchie Paper Serial 6s, 1932 
Oswego Falls Corp. 6s, 1941 
Oxford Paper 6s, 
Oxford Paper 6s, 
Paepcke Paper Mills 7s, 1930 
’ Parker-Young Company 6%s, 
Paterson Parchment Paper 6s, 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre 6s, 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper 6%s, 1943 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper 5%s, 1947 
Price Brothers 6s, 1943 
Provincial Paper 5%s, 
vincial Paper 6s, 
Queen City Paper 7s, 193 
Richardson & Company 
River Raisin Paper 6s, 
Riordan Pulp & Paper 6s, 
Rolland Paper 6s, 
St. Anne Paper 6%s 


BORD cod oe Oe ere 


: St. Croix Paper Serial 5s, 


H 


Helen Pulp & Paper 6%s, 
Lawrence Paper Mills 6s, 
. Lawrence Paper Mills 6%s, 

Maurice Valley Corp. 6s, 
Maurice Valley Corp. 5%s, _ 

St. Regis Paper of Canada 6s, 

St. Regis Paper of Canada 6%s, 

Smith (Howard) Paper Mills 6s, 1934 


.Smith (Howard) Paper Mills 7s, 


southern Paper Company 6%s, 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper 6s, 1931 


: Stevens-Thompson Paper 6s, 1942 
’Taegart Brothers 6s, 194 


4 
Tait Paper & Color Industries 6s, 


YEAR 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Ss, 1930 

Se te Pulp & Paper 6s, 1940 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper 6s, 1938 

Tomahawk Pulp Paper 7s, 1932 
Tonawanda Paper 544s, Series 1941 

U, S. Envelopes 5s, Series 1934 

Union Bag & Paper Power 6s, 1932 
United Wall Paper Factories 6s, 

Warren (S. D.) Company 6s, 

Watab Paper 6%s, 1942 

Waterway Paper Products 6s, 1931 
Wayagamack Pulp & Paper 6s, 

Westfield River Paper Serial 7s, 
Whitmer-Parsons Pulp & Lumber 8s, 1938 
Weer Dear FG, BOSB.. cde csden espe sses oceescesiav ee 

STOCKS 

American Box 

American Box 

Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pid 

British Columbia P. & P., Pid 

Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pid 

Brown Corpn., 7% Pfd 

Champion Fibre, 

Diem & Wing, 7 

Eastern Mfg. Co., Ist Pfd 

Great Northern Paper, Com 

Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid 

Hinde & Dauch, 


Hinde & Dauch, 6% Pfd 
& P 


Holyoke Card ‘aper 
Marathon Paper Mills, 
Midwest Box Co., 8% Pid 
Midwest Box Co., 6 P 
Louis De Jonge Co., 7 
Oxford Papers, 


Richardson Co., C 

Rubberoid 

Sabin Robbins Paper Co., 7% Pid 

St. Croix Paper 

St. Regis Paper Co., 7% 

Westfield River Paper Co., 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Pfd. 


103 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd 


a 
None Of. 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE IMPROVES 


(Continued from page 32 


stressing the point that dealers should co-operate with themselves 
in mind and then with the other fellow. Giving a third factor 
under the statement, “Forming proper vehicles of contact with 
manufacturers—elucidation on the National Association and its 
adaptation for contact with the manufacturers in a general way, 
tieing this fact in with the fourth subject of “We can gather in- 
formation for the benefit of the paper industry at large.” He 
stated the National body is a source for gathering general informa- 
tion on the paper industry at large and that although the national 
conditions were of great importance the local situation was most 
important to the individual. 

“Making it possible through the National Association to make 
improvement,” the fifth fundamental dealt with a comparison of 
standards of today with those of 25 years ago. He mentioned the 
growing feature of carton packing shipments and went on to say 
that information must be got together for the manufacturer for 
the sake of the industry and its general improvement. Closing 
his remarks with a sixth rudiment he went over the ground of 
proper affiliation with the trade organizations and how member- 
ships in such bodies aided in establishing the credit and standing 
of associates with their banks and the community. Under the 
caption “It makes and keeps us all good friends” he mentioned 
the desire of bankers to know if the applicant for financial aid is a 
member of his trade association and then went on to tell how 
many misunderstandings can be righted in the bonds of association 
unity. He urged the paper merchants to “get down to brass 
tacks,” work hard and to pay more attention to following up ac- 
counts and not let the sales representatives do too much of their 
business “for the profits in the paper business are there.” 

President Walter reported to the merchants the recovery of 
Norbert A. Considine, head of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
one of the progressive members of the local association, whose 
activities have promoted the welfare of the Quaker City industry, 
and who is linked with the National Association on its Import 
Committee. Mr. Considine has been confined to the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital for several weeks, a sufferer from 
pneumonia. The good news of his recovery was gratifying to 
the members. 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Prompt deliveries 


Yes Sir! They’re real 
dyestuffs 


Heller & Merz manufacture is 
concentrated upon one quality of 
dyestuffs—the best that large re- 
sources, skill and knowledge can 
produce. Our customers believe 
we are successful. 


The proof is the fact that we 
have been supplying exacting 
users for nearly 60 years. 


The HELLER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudson St..New York 


Boston Chieago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


Springfield, Mass. 
24 Lester Street 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 


the pulp isn’t 
up to snuff- 


aan! 


you find out pretty quickly. The strength 
of the sheet falls, the formation is poor 
and, oh, the finish is surely sad. Then, if 
never before, you need something to 
bolster up your paper, to take it off the 
sick list. 
The prescription that has helped so 
many suffering papers is a few quarts 
of “A-Syrup” silicate put into the 
beater. 
You will be proud of the fellow as he steps 
on the winders—strong, well-formed, and 
a handsome appearance. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photograph of a Centrifugal 
Pump Shaft badly wern by 
working against flax packing 
which did not earry sufficient 
lubricant to prevent friction. 


Avoid scoring the pump shaft by using a pack- 
ing that has sufficient lubricant to prevent 
friction. 


For pumps handling caustic soda and similar 
chemicals. 
Its lubricant can be relied upon to resist the cutting action 
of these chemicals, and to keep the pump shaft so per- 
fectly lubricated as to avoid friction. 
To prove our claims let us 
send you a free working sam- 
ple to test under your own 
conditions. 
Specify Style C and state stze 
desired. 

GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St., New York 
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MARKET REVIEW- 


New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Paper Trapve Journat, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1928. 

While trading in the local paper market has quieted down 
somewhat, demand for the various grades is well up to the average 
for this time of the year. Inquiries for future business are fairly 
numerous and prospects for the immediate future are encouraging. 
Prices are holding up to formerly quoted levels, in most instances, 
and there is not much talk of concessions around. 

Demand for news print was fairly active during the past week. 
According to the News Print Service Bureau, during the past 
month the Canadian mills operated at 84.3 per cent of rated capac- 
ity and the United States mills at 83.8 per cent. Stocks of news 
print paper at Canadian mills totalled 46,641 tons at the end of 
April and at United States mills 33,734 tons, making a combined 
total of 80,375 tons, which was equivalent to 5.5 days’ average 
production. 

Most of the board mills are operating at five days capacity. 
Demand for the various grades is good but prices are inclined to 
fluctuate. The fine paper position is practically unchanged. Tis- 
sues continue in excellent request. The undertone of the coarse 
paper market is sound and wrapping papers are still moving in 
heavy volume. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Conditions in the ground wood market are fairly satisfactory 
for the season. Although demand for both imported and domestic 
mechanical pulp is only moderately active, prices are generally 
holding up to schedule. Contract shipments are proceeding in a 
regular manner and the situation should improve somewhat in the 
near future, judging by the volume of inquiries being received for 
future business. 

Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market continues steady to firm, Demand for 
the various grades is improving but spot offerings are decidedly 
limited at present. Some consumers are said to be awaiting the 
first open water shipments from the Baltic before replenishing 
their stocks, but no radical price changes are anticipated in the 
near future, at least. Imported bleached sulphite is still quoted 
at from $3.65 to $4.25. Bleached soda is selling at from $3.35 
to $3.50. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


Some slight improvement has been noticed in the request for 
domestic and foreign old rope. Supplies are not excessive and 
prices are generally holding to schedule. Mill interest in bag- 
ging also seems to be growing and the outlook for the immediate 
future is promising. Quotations on both scrap and gunny remain 
steady and unchanged. 

Rags 


With the exception of imported roofing rags, which are in steady 
request, the foreign rag market continues quiet, influenced by con- 
ditions abroad. The domestic rag market is moderately active. It 
has been announced that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until November 30 the proposed increased freight rates 
on rags and waste paper and, in addition, has ordered hearings 
which will be probably held in New York-on June 18. 


Waste Paper 


The paper stock market continues to exhibit a strong undertone, 
affected to some extent by the scarcity of offerings of chemical 
and ground wood pulp. Supplies of book stock are decidedly 
scarce and, as a consequence, prices rule firm. Old kraft machine 
compressed bales remain steady. Hard white and soft white shay. 
ings are in better request than for some time. Old news grades 
are only moderately active. 

Twine 


No radical changes were recorded in the twine market during 
the past week. The industry is considered to be in a satisfactory 
position for the time of the year. Demand for the various grades 
is fairly lively and prices are generally holding up well. Shading 
is infrequent, although there is keen competition for exceptionally 
desirable orders. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 16, 1928—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 20,000 pounds of MF, 
printing ‘paper in 27% inch rolls of monotype keyboard rolls: 
Barton, Duer & Koch Company, at 6.49 cents per pound; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 9.69 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
6.85 cents; American Writing Paper Company, 7.49 cents; and 
W. L. Jones, 7.25 cents. 

For 26,000 sheets of 25x19 manila tissue paper; Reese & Reese, 
$1.05 per ream. 

For 250,000 No. 6 rope manila shipping tags: Gimbel Brothers, 
at $1.265 and $1.76 per M; International Tag Company, $1.62; 
Denney Tag Company, $1.39 and $1.63; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $1.19 and $1.638; Samuel Cupples Envelope Company, 
cents; Dennison Manufacturing Company, $1.94, $1.84, $1.50 and 
$1.40; and T. A. Cantwell & Company, $1.17 and $1.60. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 5,000 pounds of 2414x28 yellow chemical wood mimeo- 
graph paper: American Writing Paper Company, at 8.43 cents per 
pound; Dobler & Mudge, 11 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
8.99 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 9.45 cents; and Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 7.05 cents. 

The American Writing Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 
1,400 pounds (16,667 sheets) of 2414x32—84, blue chemical wood 
mimeograph paper at 9.5 cents per pound, bids for which were 
received on April 25. 


New England Paper Merchants’ Meeting 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1928.—Seventy-eight attended the “An- 
nual All New England Meeting” of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 8, at which the program, previously published, was 


carried out. President M. O. Byrne officiated. 

About twenty played golf at the Wannamoisett Country Club. 
Charles A. Esty, by a score of 87, won the gross prize, a leather 
belt with white gold buckle; Floyd H. Blackman, by a score of 
76 (94, handicap 18) the first net prize, a silver cigarette case; 
E. D. Bement, by a score of 77 (91, handicap 14) the second net 
prize, a fountain pen. 
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Now you can 
avoid all danger of 
damage to men or merchan- 


with SKID-EM-ON trucks. Made in two types. 
END LOADER for Short Rolls where aisles and 
doorways are amply wide. SIDE LOADER for Long 
Rolls in close quarters, narrow aisles and doorways. 30 
Days Free trial. If not satisfied, we pay return freight. 
State diameter, length and weight of largest rolls you wish 
to handle and which style truck you prefer—END 
LOADER or SIDE LOADER. Order one today. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


437 SOUTH SENATE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 


Manufacturers of the 
FAMOUS 5X C JACKETS 
FOR 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 
They Satisfy! 


This is the 


on which 90% 
of the Jobbers 
are building 


their business 


Bakers prefer it, because it is moulded 
from pulp in exactly the same shape as 
a tin plate, absorbent and keeps their 
pies in perfect shape. 


Write us for prices. 


PAPRUS 


PIE PLATES 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, INC. 


109 JENNSEN 


Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 


Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 
Decker Cooking Process 
Kampyr Feltless Machines 
Kamyr Pulp Presses 
Strindlund Relief Cooler 


G. D. Jenssen Company 


“Ask Your Neighbor What 200 5th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
He Thinks of Them” 


py 


) ORY covors fp 
3 FILLeRs 2 


_ 
AS 
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eo Yellow Ochres, 


Umbers, Agalite 


EASTON, PA. 


TAN K S 


Blow Pits 
Acid Storage 
Tanks, Vats, 

Etc. 


Send us your specifications for 
prompt shipment. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of Tut Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1928. 

BLANC FIXE—The blanc fixe market was moderately active 
during the past week. Contract shipments proceeded in a regular 
manner. Prices remain unchanged. The pulp is selling at $60 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is quoted at from 4 cents to 
4, cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Demand for bleaching powder is 
rather quiet. Supplies are moving into consumption in fair val- 
ume. Prices are holding to schedule. Bleaching powder is 
offered at from $2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works, according to quantity and grade. 

CASEIN—Spotty conditions prevail in the casein market. De- 
mand is light and prices are somewhat weaker. Domestic casein 
is now quoted at from 15% cents to 17 cents a pound. Imported 
casein is selling at from 16 cents to 17 cents a pound, all in bags, 
car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—The position of the caustic soda market is 
sound. Shipments against contract are moving at a steady pace. 
Solid caustic soda is selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. 
The flake and ground is offered at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 
pounds, in large drums at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Contract withdrawals of china clay are well 
up to average. Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is 
selling at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic 
paper making clay is quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and 
pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE —Steadiness prevails in the chlorine market. De- 

mand for this product is excellent. Prices remain unchanged. 
Chlorine is quoted at 3%4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quotation ranges 
from 3% cents to 4 cents a pound. 
" ROSIN—The undertone of the rosin market is rather weak at 
present and prices are lower. At the naval stores, gum rosin is 
quoted at from $8.65 to $9.00 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 
Wood rosin is selling at from $7 to $7.80 per 280 pounds, southern 
shipping points. 

SALT CAKE—No radical changes were recorded in the salt 
cake market. Supplies of this product are sufficient to take care 
of current needs. Salt cake is offered at from $18 to $20 a ton, 
in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is quoted at from $14 to 
$15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH—Conditions in the soda ash market are practically 
unchanged. Demand is about normal for the season and ship- 
ments are moving in a regular manner. Contract quotations on 
soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows:In bags, $1.32%4, 
and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH—Supplies of starch are moving into consumption in 
good volume. Recently advanced quotations are being maintained 
by the refiners. Special paper making starch is selling at $4.12 
per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $4.29 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—While the prevailing demand 
for sulphate of alumina is light prices remain unchanged. Com- 
mercial grades of sulphate of alumina are still quoted at from 
$1.40 to $1.55 per 100 pounds. The iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHUR—Business in the sulphur market was quite active 
during the week. Contract withdrawals are proceeding in ex- 
cellent volume. Prices remain unchanged. Sulphur is selling at 
from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, on contract orders. The 
spot quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC—Most of the business transacted in the talc market dur- 
ing the week was along routine lines. Prices are holding up to 
schedule. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 a ton, at 
easern mines, and imported at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship 
side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine 
Superfine 
Tub sized 
_ Engine sized 
ews— 
Rolls, contract ... 
Rolls, transient 
Sheets 
Side Runs ........ 
a Cased— 
@ &. C. 


bs 00 


6.25 
Coated and Enamel 8.00 
Lithograph 8.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 
Anti-Tarnish 
sage l 


. 1 Domestic... 
No. 2 Domestic... 


Common Bogus... 
Screenings 
Card Middles 
Glassine— 

- “oe basis 
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. @ 16.00 
* (Delivered New York) 


Boards—per ton— 


Binders’ Boards 

Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip. 52. z= 
Wood Pulp .0 
Container ° 
85 test Jute Liner. 57.50 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moi 


@31.25 
@34.00 


@29.00 
@ 20.00 


No. 1 Domestic .... 
Screenings ......... iS00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Pects) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
leached 3.6 
Easy Bleaching ... 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 
No. 


No. 2 Kraft 
Sulphate— 
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(F. b. Pulp Mill) 
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Easy sear guasnae Sul- 
2.60 
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Kraft (Domestic) ... 
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Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


‘Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1.11.75 @12.25 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 @ 8.50 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.25 @ 7.75 


New Unbleached. 
— les 

Blue “Sonal 

New Blue Prints... 
New Soft Blacks.. 
a Khaki Cut- 


i 50 
4.2 


0 D. Khaki 
tings 3 
Men’s Corduroy .. 
New Mixed Blacks 3. $0 
Old Rags 
White, No. 


j-— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous .. 

St. Soiled, White... 
Thirds and Blues— 
* Repacked 

Miscellaneous . 
Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Rags— 

a Strippings .. 


Foreign Rags 


2.75 
3.00 
2.25 
7.00 


New Dark Cuttings. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
Ord. Light Prints. 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 7.50 
Unbleached Cottons. .10.00 
New White or meer 
New Light Oxfords... 7.00 
New Light Prints. 5.50 
No, 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
Old Exera_ Light 
Prints 2.75 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments . 
Dark Cottons 
Shoppery 
French Blues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b, N. Y.) 


Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging .... 
Small Mixed Rope... 
Manila R 
Foreign 
Domestic 
New Burlap Cut 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3.50 
Domestic 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.25 
Hard, White, No. 2 2.75 
Soft, White, No. 1. 2.60 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag.... 
Solid Flat Book .. 
Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stéck 1 
Manilas— 
New B. B. Chips.. 
New Env. Cut.... 
New soy ee 
Extra No. 
Print 
Container 
Bogus Wrapper... 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 
ews— 
No. 1 White News. 1.55 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 
Common Paper ... 
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American Made for American Trade 


Two Leading American Clays COMP AN y 


H. T. BRAND 
For Coating and Filling 


Now used in many of largest paper mills 


Daily Capacit 
KLONDYKE BRAND Hpac somone 
Filler Clay 925 TONS 
43 years’ experience in 
American washed clays 


are back of these Newsprint 
products. 
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Catalog and Directory Papers 


Ask for Samples 


The EDGAR BROS.CO. Fibre Wrapping Papers 


sntacsesiateseir New York Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties 
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SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of General Sales Office 
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y [| BLIXMAN CORES || 58rodst.New York 
1.65 

1.65 

140 protects your rolls and insures their de- : 

3.1 livery to your customer in perfect condi- Tinmneed? Genk Sip. 

4.0 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tion. ‘They eliminate claims for damages 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


SINCE 1887 


CORE—: — Biggs Globe and Cylinder 
: Rotary Bleaching Boilers 


—_ pga =— have become known in every 

5 part of the world as standard 
paper-plant equipment. Re- 
peated installations indicate 
very positively the complete 


Your two sources of supply are satisfaction of our old cus- 
tomers. 


~>0aen = aes E BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO 
Company Company THE BI ‘ 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. AKRON, 20, OHIO 
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Old Newspapers .... .50 
Box Board, Chip ... .65 7 pag 


Bagging 


(Price i. 0. b. Boston) 
Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Strings 
Scrap Burlaps 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cutting 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White wn " 11 @ 
silesian, No. 
New ‘Dableiched 


@ 1, 
1.60 @ 1,70 


04 
colvashable oi to © grades 
Biae Overalls ... 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 
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Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked .... 
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Roeies Stock— 
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Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons 1.55 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
tings 10.5 
Dutch Blues 
Lace Curtains 5.00 
New Checks & Blues 4.50 
Old Fustians 1.90 
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Ground Wood 
Suiphite easy bleach- 


Sul iphite news grade.62. ‘00 
Sulphite, bleached ..75.00 
Sulphate 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ 
» ™ Sake Book P 
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Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.40 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.25 
Ledgers and ~~ 
1.50 
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Manilas— | 
New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas . 
Kraft 
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Strictly Overissue.. 
sen 1 ah Folded . 

1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, t. 0. b. Toronto) 
No 1 _— our 
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